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GENERAL’S PEW. 


“« Where do you sit in church, Lady I——1” in- 


quired an old lady visitor at our country, seat, of my 


“mother one Saturday evening. 


, “Just above the General’s Pew,”’ said my mother. 
Who isthe General? 

«I beg you a thousand pardons, He and his fa- 
giily and his ancestry have been so well known here 
for ages, that I forgot to mention his name. He is 
the owner of the most beautiful spot in our county. 
General Lyle, of Elms. He is the father of the beauti- 
ful family you will see in church to-morrow.” 

And they were indeed a beautiful family, those lit- 
tle inmates of the General’s Pew! I was thena boy 
of twelve, and I remember that my poor gentle mother 
was wont to praise my steady devotion. Alas !—she 
never dreamt that, as my head bent over the edge of 
the gallery so devotedly, my eyes were as devotedly 
fixed on the General’s Pew !—that my attention was 
absorbed in watching the rosy lips of Helen Lyle, the 
downcast lashes of Florence’s snowy lids, and the 
pure, pale loveliness of Sybyl Lyle, who was four years 
my junior then, and yet looked full as old as I did. 
Then there were five sons, all in church regularly every 
Sunday—Henry, intended for the army; Elms, for 
the church; Tom, already a midshipman; and two 
little creatures who nestled in the corner, with their 
shining heads bent over the largest book in the Pew. 
Mrs. Lyle was at least eighteen years younger than 
General Lyle, but it had been a love match—for my 
mother remembers her first introduction to that Pew 
before her marriage, and his devotion of manner to- 
wards her, and a thousand little things which we men 
never notice. The General himself was in the prime 
of life when I was twelve ; but I was dreadfully afraid 
of him, for he once said to my mother, whilst the words 
called tears down her widowed cheeks— _ 

« Pack off that tutor, Lady I——, and do not make 
a milk-sop ef your only child. Send him to school— 
to Westminst where I sent my Tom.” 

But I did not go to Westminster—I went to Har 
row ; and only once a year didI journey home to 
Yorkshire. Each year how anxiously I longed for 
the first Sunday, that I might examine the General’s 
Pew! It was a large square Pew, containing twelve 
if necessary), lined with purple velvet, and acarved oak 
table in the centre. A painted window was situated at 
the north-east of it, and beautiful was theeffect of the 
stream of coloured light as it swept over the gorgeous 
velvet in its brilliant passage across the dear old church. 

When I was fourteen, my mother came to London 
for two years, and then I went abroad for three. At 
the termination cf this period I was recalled, by the 
death of that gentle mother, to take possession of my 
home ; and it was with feelings of curiosity and anxiety 
that I entered the church, and glanced from my seat to 
the General’s Pew. There he was—that proud, 
soldier-like figure ; but his cheek was more hollow, his 
brow more furrowed, and on the compressed lip there 
was a tinge of sadnsss ; but his fine stately head was 
erect as ever, and his searching eye as bright. There 
were the three beautiful daughters and the five sons ; 
but the Pew caught the coloured rays of the painted 
window less brilliantly —it was lined with black vel- 
vet. I looked at the daughters again; they were all 
in black. It was then that I observed one place vacant 
—Mrs- Lyle was not there! Before the Communion, 
I saw Elms Lyle—a pale, delicate young man—leave 
the Pew, and I thought he would soon follow his mo- 
ther to the grave, since he could not sit out the service. 
But I was wrong ; in a few moments he had re-entered 
the church—in a few more he was in the pulpit, and 
a flush of sudden emotion was on the worn cheek of 
the General. 

« How did you like the sermon ?” asked a friend 
of mine, after church ; « it was Elms Lyle’s fret! ” 

The following summer I was again in that church, 
The General’s Pew was full—the General's family in 
gay attire ; a tall dark military man was added to the 
number there, and a young girl, inside whose white 
hat were clusters of orange flowers. 

« Tell me the changes in the Genersl’s Pew !” said 
I to the sexton, as I crossed the churchyard. 

« Captain Henry was married last week, Sir H—,” 
said he ; «« and’now they. say as how that gentleman 
as comes from foreign parts, Lord Viscount Welwyn, 
is a-going to take Miss Helen.” 

I had known Welwyn intimately abroad, and I 
thought this an excellent opportunity of renewing my 
acquaintance with General Lyle; and over to Elms I 
rode, 

«I wonder, V———,” said Welwyn, as I crossed 
the park with him, « that you do not think of Florence 
Lyle 1” 

« She’s too old for me.” 

« There is Sybyl!”— 

« Oh, I’m going abroad—time enough to settle when 
Treturn.” 

And I left the halls cf my ancestors, and went to 
distant lands—to Italy—to the fair land of my birth, 

It was in vain toroam, I could not forget the scenes 
of my boyhood—I could not forget a pair of bright 
blue eyes upturned occasionally from the Generale’s 
Pew—and, in short, Sybyl was ever in my thoughts. 
I travelled on, At Malta a gay and gallant Captain 
of my acquaintance gave a ball on board H. M. 8: 

Ocean, and thither I went, to kill time. The first 

person who seized my hand as I boarded was the Gen- 
eral’s Tom! He was a midshipmam, and a gladder 
spirit never danced on deck than his. I left Malta a 
few days afterwards, and returned to it in about a fort- 


night.. met the Captain of the Ocecau.as 1 
walking up one of the streets, and he accosted me 
with——«Holloa, Sir H.! how d’'yedo? You knew 
my. midd, Tom Lyle, didn’t you! To be sure! | 
thought you did. Sad thing! Two days after my ball 
that wildlad went in an open boat at night, on some 
mad freak, and, Sir, he never came back again!” 
« What! decampeéd 1” said I, starting, 
« No, not so bad as that; but drowned, by Jove!,” 
He said much more, but I heard itnot. . A strange 
feeling came over me—~I was again, in spirit, looking 
inte. the General’s Pew—that widower had lost a 
child ! 

‘« V—,” said a friend, as | paraded the pier at 
Brighton, « take a cruise with me,I’m going down the 
coast in my yacht; will you!” _ 
« Can’t, my dear fellow, I’m going to Yorkshire 
immediately.” yal 
«Qh, nonsense, come with me: I’ll imtroduce you 
to some friends of mine in Devonshire. 1 shall land 
at Torquay, for I got an invitation last week from the 
Welwyns, Perhaps you know them?” 
.« What, Welwyn who married a Lyle ?” - 
« The same.” 
«T’ll come with you! How long have they been 
there ?” 

« Some time ; they leave soon, though.”” = . 

When we arrived at Torquay we found that Lord 
and Lady Welwyn had quitted just the day before, 
suddenly, leaving letters for my friend. | Whilst he 
prepared to read them, I strolled through the town to 
Tor, and entered its picturesque churchyard. I scan- 
ned with a careless eye the different grawestones, but 
before one I stood transfixed—this was’ the inscrip- 
tion :-— 

to Memory 


SYBYL LYLE, 
Aged 18, 
* * * 


I was determined to spend Christmas at my seatin 
Yorkshire, and thither I went, not, I confess, without 
a whisper at my heart—*“there still remains Flo- 
rence. [| arrived late on Saturday night, and I went 
to church the next snorning. I looked towards the 
General’s Pew—its owner was there in the midst of 
them still, and the three vacant places were filled by 
Lord. Welwyn, Mrs. Henry Lyle, and a little old man 
who looked like a steward, or some secondary person. 
But the General was changed, not only im appearance, 
bat in station—he had succeeded to the Earldom of 
Elms; but to think of him as anything but “the 
General ” would have been impossible. He stood 
there now a feeble veteran, but lines of sorrow were 
deeper than those of age. He supported. himself on 
a silver-headed stick, and worea black velvet cap, from 
which a few scanty hairs, white as smow escaped, 
But Florence! the lovely Lady Florence, how chas- 
tened was the style of her touching face ! 

I was asked to dine at Elmsthat day, and I went. I 
was surprised to see the little old man, whom they 
called Mr. Hilyard, seated at the same table with us 
all. I saw the old General liked him, but on the proud 
lip of Lady Welwyn was asneer when he addressed 
her, and on that of Florence a curl of positive disgust, 

The day but cne after this 1 was walking towards 
Elms, whenI met my divine Florence alone. The 
opportunity was irresistible, and I joinod her. My 
eyes, when not riveted on her countenance, scanned 
the faultless proportions of that sylph-like figure, and 
I inwardly confessed «« Sybyl was never half so per- 
fect!” 

I adroitly led the conversation to the point I wished. 
I spoke of—of—love ! and she agreed im my senti- 
ments with a trembling voice. Ispoke of the desola- 
tion of an unloved heart—her sapphire eye swam in 
tears. 

« But you, Lady Florence,” | faltered, <«« are a stran- 
ger to this desolation ?”” 

« Think it not,” she hastily murmured, «« I am——” 

« Not unloved !” I whispered, seizing her hand, 
« not whilst J have life !’ 

« Sir H!” she exclaimed, dashing her band away, 
« what in Heaven’s name do you mean ?”” 

« That I love, worship, idolize you !’” 

Never shall I forget her look, 

+ Oh heaven! am I come to this!” burst from her 
lips; then clasping her hands, she exclaimed, « oh! 
is it from you I hear this—my childhood’s friend !” 

« From me indeed,”’ said I, bewildered amd amazed; 
« have you never guessed it !—years ago, have you 
never suspected 

« Then there had been no sin!” she said; «but 
now—how have I fallen to be thus insulted !” 

«¢ Insulted, Lady Florence? I trust the simple and 
honourable declaration 5 

“« Sir H.” said Florence, grasping my arm, “you 
have been strangely blind I am convinced ; is it pos- 
sible you do not know that—that—I am———” 

«“ What? Florence, loved, beautifwl, idolized 
Florence, speak to me !——why these sobs,——what can 
you mean !” 

« That I am the wretched wife of __—_”” 

« Not——not—not”——I gasped+———”” 

« Mr. to him to support ‘this title 
sold, heart and soul !—leave me, Sir H., leave me— 
oh ! heaven grant it may be for ever !”” 

* * 


My readers may. easily imagine that after this awk- 
ward mistake I took pretty good care to refrain from 


the homoured lady of my choice was notencumbered 
with a spose. j 

About this time it was the fashion for all the world 
to crowd to Brussels ; thither I went, and a pretty time 
[had of it, for instead of enjoying myself in « salons,” 
I was injuring my lungs on the field of Waterloo, 


suffocated with smoke. 


The sun was setting om the dead and the dying and, 
lanterm in hand, I crossed the moonlitplain, A deep 
groam, although in a boyish voice, made me pause as 
I stepped over the body of an officer. I stopped and 
taised his head on my kmee ; his lips quivered as he 
said, FPather—shall I have—a soldier’s burial ?” 
Here he seemed to know that I was ‘not his parent, 
and he turned his wild eyes on me. I knew the face, 
the features,thelook, but mot the boy. [asked if he 
wanted water, 
« Seek my father,” was his reply. 
His nam¢—your name my brave boy ?” 
« Hrugh Lyle,” said he, and instantly expired. 
Not three feet from him was an old acquaintance, a 
general officer, cold, stiff, and dead! Need I say who 
that was! 
Two years after this I spent a season in London, 
and.the belle of every brilliant hall was the Viscountess 
| Welwyn, but she was changed since I saw her last. 
Ishould hardly have known her, for the highborn 
purity of the Lyle face was gone, and I turned from 
her im silent sorrow and aZmost disgust! The follow- 
ing season | gazed at her in her opera box only ; she 
did mot mixin society. ‘The season after that I saw 
her not, but { met Welwyn accidentally one evening 
in Palimall, and he cut me ; his arm was in a sling. 
I inquired for the Viscountess. Thank God the Ge- 
neral was in his grave, for Helen Lyle was a divorcee ! 
* * A * * 


Five yeats had passed since last I had looked from 
my gallery seat into « The General’s Pew.” I turned 
my eyes slowly and sadly. There were only ¢wo init! 
one the Earl of Elms (Henry that was), and a grace- 
ful, lovely creature in weeds of widowhood, looking 
pale and melancholy. I glanced to the pulpit ; ¢ was 
occupeed bya stranger 

Before that day twelvemonth I had persuaded that 
lovely creature to cast aside her weeds, and now, 
heigho ! I sit myself in «« The General's Pew !” 

THE TREASONABLE DICTIONARY. 


Boiste, the learned and modest French lexicogra- 
pher, khad just put the finishing hand to his Diction- 
ary. ‘The'evision of the last sheet was completed, 
and the priyiét had received direction to put it to 
press ‘Immodiately,. The -author retired to rest, in- 
dulgimg in pleasing dreams: his work would now be 
teady for delivery in a few days. On awakening 
next xnorning,he saw his bed surrounded by gen- 
darmes. - “You must surely be mistaken,” said he; 
“I am Boiste, imperial grammarian.” « Precisely 
so,” replied the brigadier; «I am not mistaken. 
Here is the order for arresting the person named 
Boiste, grammarian.” "This was decisive; there was 
nothimg to be done but to comply, and a carriage ra- 
pidly conveyed the astomished grammarian to Vin- 
cennes, 

Being conducted to the chancellerie of the prison, 
Boiste at first imagined that the silence hitherto ob- 
served would cease. He therefore modestly inquired 
on what ground he had been arrested, at the same 
time protesting hisinnocence. The chief clerk, from 
a certain respect for an old man, opened the order for 
arrest, and replied carlessly, after reading it, «« Out of 
regard for the public safety,” 

Boiste was locked up in a room with grated win- 
dows, and iin thi#éolitude he thought for three whole 
months how he, the old book-worm, could have en- 
dangered the public safety by his study of the words 
from A toZ, Not content with remonstrating, he 
made the most bitter complaints, He addressed let- 
ters to all the influential persons with whom he was 
acquainted, which had invariably this logical conclu- 
sion: «I havenot committed the slightest fault ; but 
let them tell me what I am charged with, that I may 
justify myself.” Unfortunately, all these epistles re- 
mained unanswered, 

At length, one of the unhappy prisoner’s letters 
found its way into the hands of Fontaines. The 
Grand Master of the University, though quite a cour- 
tier, was not so short sighted as to conceive it possi- 
ble that Boiste had deserved punishment; he lost no 
time im speaking to the Exmperor on the subject. Na- 
poleon, who happened to be in a good humour, laugh- 
ed heartily at the confident tone in which the letter 


‘| was written, and, entering completely into Fontaine’s 


view of the matter, ordered the Duke of Otranto to 
be surmmoned, Foyché knew no more the reason of 
the arrest than the others; he was even astonished 
at it, amd jhad indisputably signed the order without 
readimg it. The Police Minister referred to the Pre- 
fect; the Prefect could mot furnish any information, 
and sent for his chef de division; the chef de divi- 
sion referred to a chef de Sureau, and at last, after a 
search of two days; the momentous document was 
discovered. It was sent to the Tuileries, and then it 
becarme evident that the order of arrest had been is- 
sued on the denunciation of a censor. And, was it 
to be believed!—-Boiste was accused of having de- 
signated Bonaparte as spoliateur. Where and how, 
the demunciation did not specify. It was proposed to 
send for the censor and demand an explanation from 


proposals in future, until I had fully ascertained that 


him, but he was just them engaged in {an official tour 


| ciation, the signature to which 


‘| take.” 


through the departments, and at the moment, perhaps, 
five hundred milesoff. : 

« Ask Boiste, himself,” cried Bonaparte; “for I 
repeat it, I consider him incapable of such an act; 
besides, in a dictionary, the thing may have a differ- 
ent meaning.” 

Next morning Boiste was fetched. from his prison 
to the cabinet. of the Duke of Otranto,Fontaines 
took care to be present. “ You are:accused,” said 
Fouché, «of an attempt against the illustrious sov- 
ereign who governs us,” 

« Of an attempt !—I !—But you cannot believe it. 
The word attempt comes from tentare ad, or contra 
aliquem. Ask the Grand Master of the University ; 
and I know the signification of a word too well to—’” 

“But,” said Fontuines, showing him.the denun- 

he covered with his 
thumb, “ only read.” Yel Ni 

Boiste’s,eyes'flew oyer the paper. 

« What say you now?” asked Fouché, who 
ceived that he was quite composed. 

“Ts that all ?” inquired Boiste. 

“T hope, for you own welfare, 


me per- 
that it is but a mis- 

“ On the contrary, it is the truth !” 

« The truth 7” 

“ Most certainly ; and an honour it is for the hero.” 

« An honour 2?” 

« Yes, to show that he is as great a master of lan- 
guage as of the sword.” 

“Enough! cease your impudent 
Fouché, angrily. 

“ By heaven! monseigneur, I am not jeering! I 
should not take such a liberty with your Excellency.” 

“Explain yourself, then.” 

“Nothing more easy.” 

Taking up a copy of his dictionary, which hap- 
pened to lie on the table, he turned to the word spoi- 
sateur, which was printed ‘in this manner: 
TEUR, Bonaparte. 

Fouché and Fontaines turned pale with fright. 
The latter with some difficulty stammered forth 
«« What could inspire you with such audacity;!” 

“Audacity ! nothing of the sort. It is historical. 
I have subjoined the name of his Majesty to the word 
spoliateur, because General Bonaparte was the first 
who employed that expression in the Tribune; be- 
cause this innovation originated with him; because 
he created this word, which before his time was not 
to be fonnd in the French language.” ad 

Fouché and Fontaines looked at one another in 
astonishment. Boiste was set at liberty ; but the 
cancel that he was obliged to make to supply the 
place of the treasonable leaf i# said to have cost him 
good deal of money. 


jeerin . ” cried 


“John,” said a careful father, « don’t give cousin 
Simmon’s horse too many oats, you know they have 
hay.” «Yes, thur,”-said John, moving towards 
the barn. « And hark ye John, don’t give them teo. 
much hay, you know they have cats.” 
Tue Kiss—From tae Frexcu. 
Thanks to my gentle, absent friend, 
A kiss you in your letter send : 
But,ah! the thrilling charm is lost, 
In kisses that arrive by post— 
That fruit can only tasteful be, 
When gathered, melting, from the tree ! 
‘THE FEMALE WALTON. 
Dick pays no compliments to lively Sal. 
» She says she don’t expect them from that quarter. 
‘« You're fishing for a compliment my girl,” 
“No Dick, indeed, not in such shallow water.” 
A Traveller’s Bull—A modern traveller, in a late 
publication, states that the women of Sunda, near Fez, 
are the best horsemen in the world. 


* MATRIMONIAL ALTERCATION, 
«“ Why so tart, Sir, andhot?” I confess, Ma’ain ’tis 


silly, 
But the weather’s in fault, I am really so chilly.” 
'« Don’t make such excuse—for shame Mr. Linnegar! 
Pm chilly myself, but I’m not chili vinegar,” 

Legal Array.—On the last circuit Baron Alderson, 
who is not disinclined to blend judicial gravity with 
wit, found in the assize town of Flintshire only one 
prisoner, charged with simple larceny, and is reported 
to have thus pithily harangued the grand jury ;« Well, 
gentlemen, four-and-twenty of us to one’ poor duck !” 
Law Magazine. ' 

Bad Candles.—-Wewitzer, a gentleman who was 
universally distinguished for the amenity of his man- 
ners, and the richness of his wit, going one cay to 
order some candles, told the tallow-chandler, that he 
hoped they would be better than the last he had from 
him, “TI beg pardon, Sir,” said the man, « I thought 
the last I sent you were remarkably good: what was 
their fault?’ + Why, they all burnt very well down 
to the middle ; but after that none of them would 
burn any longer.” y 

A gentleman, having fallen into the river Exe, re- 
lating the accident, said,“ You will suppose I was 
pretty wet.” « Yes,” said his friend, « wet, certain- 
ly, in the Exre-stream,” 
Wi Practical Retort—In the theatre at Weimar, in 
Germany, not long ago, there were only éeven 
sons inthe house. The pit took offence at the mise. 
rable acting of @ performer, and hissed him energeti. 
cally; the manager brought this company on. the 
stage, and out-hissed the visitors—_Sunbeam, 
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The dinner. was. extremely. disagreeable: tough 


BROWN’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. | 


T 


From the time of our leaving Richmond the boat 


went on at good speed... - We, ceased: to wear round, to! 
take in casks and deals at-the beck of everybody on 


beef, skinny chickens, gray-looking potatoes, gigantic 
sour bread, and muddy water in dirty tum- 
. only. ing on the table was a sau- 
erful; of cranberries; and we had ‘a bottle: of claret 


. mace-here and there, which seemed to occupy a space 
of nearly two miles from thé wharf where we at length 
. stopped, _ I had little idea bow beautiful this flaring re- 
_ gion would appear in sunshine, 

__. After waiting some time in the boat for the arrival of 
_ ja lisick, we proceeded up the steep pavement above’ 
‘the wharf to the Broadway Hotel and Boarding-house. 
- “There we' requested to ‘register our names, and 
..awere then presented with the catds of some of the in- 


well and willingly served, and I went: to rest intensely 
to be,once: more out of sight of slavery. 
next morning was bright, and I scarcely remem- | 
ber a pleasanter day during all my travels than this 
"16th of June. We found ourselves in a large board- 
~ing-house, managed by a singularly zealous ‘and kindly 
- master. His care of us was highly amusing. during 
the whole time of our stay. His. zeal may be judged 
of by a circumstance which happened one morning.— 
At. breakfast he appeared heated and’ confused,’ and 
looked as if he had a bad headache.’ _Hespequested us 
_ to excuse any, forgetfulness that we might observe, and 
mentioned that he had, by mistake, taken a dangerous 
dose of landanum. We begged he would leave the ta- 
~ ble, and not trouble himself’ about us, and hoped he had 
immediately taken measures to relieve himself of the 
dose. °He'replied that he had had no'time to attend to 
himself till a few minutes ago. We found that he had 
actually put off taking an emetic ‘till hé' had gone to 
snarket and sent home all the. provisions for the day.—’ 
_/He had. not got over the co of the mistake 
_ the next morning. The ladies at the. breakfast-table 
looked somewhat vulgar; and it is undeniable that the 
“mustard was spilled, and that the relics of the meal 
were left in some disorder by the gentlemen who were 
‘most in a hurry to be off to business, Byt every one 
was obliging; and I saw at that table a better thing 
than I saw at any other table in the United States, a 
. Jady of colour breakfasting in the midst of us! - 
, looked out from our parlour window, and perceived 
_ that we were in'a wide, well-built street, with broad foot- 
pavements and hasdsome hvuuses. A house was at the 
moment going up the street ; a rather arduous task, as 
‘the ascent was pretty steep. There was an admirable 
‘apparatus of levers and pulleys; and it moved on, almost 
‘imperceptibly, for séveral yards, before our visiters began 
to arrive, and I had to give up watching its march. 
When the long series‘of callers came to an end, the strol- 
Jing house was cut.of sight.. 
The first of our visiters was an English gentleman, 
‘avho was settled in business in Cincinnati, He imme- 
diately undertook 1 commission of inquiry, with which I 
had-been charged from England, about a family of set- 
“flers, and sent me a: pile of new books, and tickets for a 
concert which was to be held in Mrs. Trollope’s bazar 
athe next evening but one. He was followed by a gen- 
4leman of whom much will be told in my next chapter ; 
.and by Dr, Drake, the first'physician in the place ; and 
Miss Beecher, daughter of the Rev. Dr. Beecher, head 
.of Lane-Seminary, near Cincinnati, then on_his.trial 
for heresy, and justly confident of acquittal. Miss 
Beecher is a lady emjnent for learning and talents, and 
for her zeal in the cause of education. - These were 
followed by several merchants, with their ladies, sisters, 
and daughters. The impression their visits left ‘on our 
minds was of high respect for the society of Cincinnati, 
if these were, in manners, dress, and conversation, fair 
specimens. Dr, Drake and his daughter proposed to 
eall for us for an afternoon’s drive, aad take us home to 
tea with them ; a plan tp which we gladly agreed. 
After dinner, we first arranged ourselves in a parlour 
which was larger and better furnished than the one we 
first occupied, and then walked down to the river while 
waiting for Dr. Drake's carriage. The opposite Ken- 
tueky shore looked rich and beautiful; and the bustle 
on the river, covered with every kind of eraft; the 
steamboats being moored six or more abreast, gave usa 
highly respectful notion of the commerce of the place. 
Dr. Drake took us a delightful drive, the pleasure of 
which was much enhanced by his very interesting con- 
versation. He is a complete and favourable specimen 
of a Westerner, He entered Ohio just forty-seven years 
before this time, when there were not above a hundred 
white persons in the state, and they all French, 
and when the shores were ono expanse of cane- 
brake, infested by buffalo. He’ had seen the foun- 
dations of the great city laid; he had watched its 
wth till:he was now able to ‘point out to the stranger, 
‘pot only the apparatus for the exportation of 6,000,000 
dollars’ worth a year of produce and manufactures, but 
tt which he values far more : the ten or twelve edi. 
fices erected for the use of the conimon schools, the 
pew church of St, Paul, the two fine banking-houses, 
and the hundred and fifty handsome private dwellings, 
all the creations of the year 1835, He points to the 
periodicals, the respectable monthlies, and the four daily 
and six weekly papers of the city, He looks witha 
‘sort of paternal complacency on the 35,000 inhabitants, 
searcely one of whom is without the comforts of life, 
fhe means of education, and a bright prospect for the 
future. ‘Though a true Westerner, and devoutly be- 
Jievimg the buckeyes (natives of Ohio) {o be superior to 
all others of God’s creatures, he hails every accession of 
jnielligent members to his darling society. He observed 
fo me, with his calm enthusiasm (the concomitant of a 
“conviction which grown out of experience rather 
‘ghan. books), on the good effeots of emigration on the 
posterity of emigrants ; and told how, with the same 
apparent means of education;they surpass the descend. 
ants of natives. They combine the influences of two 
countries. ‘Thus believing, he carries a cheerful face 
{nto the homes of his Welsh, Irish, English, German, 
‘and Yankee patients; he bids them welcome, and says, 


*| enables to alleviate, thore ‘or \less, with the power 


‘states descending toa common market. Still farther, 


‘of the two states paddle their canoes and fish together 
‘ia the Wabash, or hail each ether from opposite banks. 
‘Even villages belong equally to Indiana and Ohio, and, 


which an honest and physician carries about 
with him, the worst that at- 
terids emigration. He told me that, unless the head of 
the einigtant family be timely.and jtidicionsly warned, 
the peace of the household.is broken up by the pining 
of the wife. The husband soon finds interests in his 
mew, abode ; -he;becomes a, citizen, a man of: business; 
a man. of consequence, with brightening prospects’; 
while the poor. wife, surrounded by difficulties or vexed | 
with hardships at home, provided with no compensation 
for what she has left behind, pines away, and wonders 
that her husband can-be so- happy when she is so miser- 
able. When there is an.end of congeniality, all is over ; 
and a couple who would in their own land have gone 
through life. cheerily,: hand)in hand, become uneasy 
yoke-fellows in the midst of a much-improved outward 
_Dr.. Drake must be now much older than he looks. 
He appears vigorous as ever, running beside his stout 
black gig-horse in difficult bits‘ of forest road, head un- 
covered and coat splashed, like any farmer making his 
way to market. His ‘figure is spare and active; his 
face is expressive of shrewdness, humour, and kindliness. 
His conversation is of a high order, though I dare say 
it never entered his,head that conversation is ever of 
any order at all, His sentences take whatever form 
fate may, determine; but they bear a rich burden of 
truth hard won by experience, and. are illumined by 
gleams of philosophy which shine up from the depths 
of his own miind. A slight degree of western inflation 
amuses the stranger; but there is something so much 
more loving than vain in the magniloquence, that it is 
tather winning than displeasing to strangers, not to 
Yankees, who resent it as sectional prejadice, and in 
whose presence it might be as well forborne. The fol- 
lowing passage, extracted from an address delivered, by 
Dr. Drake before the Literary Convention of Kentucky, 
gives some idea of the spirit of the man in one of its 
aspects, though it has none of the pithy character of his 
conversation :— 

“The relations between the upper and lower Missis- 
sippi States established by the collective waters of the 
whole valley, must for ever continue unchanged. What 
the towering oak is to our climbing winter grape, the 
‘Father of Waters’ must ever be to the commnnities 
along its trunk and countless tributary streams ; an im- 
perishable support, an exhaustless power of union. What 
is the composition of its lower coasts and alluvial plains, 
but the soil of all the upper states and fetritories, trans- 
ported, commingied, and deposited by its waters? With- 
in her own limits Louisiana ‘has, indeed, the rich mould 
of ten sister states, which have thus contributed to the 
fertility of her plantations. It might almost be said. 
that for ages this region has sent thither .a portion of 
its soil, where, in a milder climate, it might produce the 
cotton, oranges, and sugar which, through the same 
channel, we receive in exchange for the products of our 
corn-fields, workshops, and mines; facts which prepare 
the way, and invite to perpetual union between the 
West and South. oe 

“ The state of Tennessee, separated from Alabama 
and Mississippi on the scuth and Kentucky on the 
north by no natural barrier, has its southern fields over- 
spread with floating ‘cotton, ee thé first two 
by every autumnal breeze; while shade of its nor- 
thern woods lies for half the summer day on the bor- 


ders of the last. The songs and uproar of'a' Kentucky 
husking are answered from Tennessee; and the mid- 
night raccoon-hunt that follows, beginning in one state, 
is concluded in the other. ‘The Cumberland, on whose 
rocky banks the capital of Teypnessee rises in beauty, 
begins and términates in Kentucky; thus bearing on 
its bosom at the same moment the products of the two 


the fine river Tennessee drains the eastern half of that 
state, dips into Alabama, recrosses the state in which it 
arose, and traverses Kentucky to reach the Ohio river ; 
thus uniting the three into one natural and enduring 
cummercial eompact. 

“ Farther north, the cotton-trecs, which fringe the 
borders of Missouri and Illinois, throw their images to- 
wards each other in the waters of the Mississippi: the 
toiling emigrant’s axe in the depths of the leafiless 
woods, and the crash of the falling rail-tree on the frozen 
earth, resound equally among the hills of both states ; 
the clouds of smoke from their burning prairies mingle 
in the air above, and crimson the setting sun of Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, and Ohio. 

“The Pecan-tree sheds its fruit at the same moment 
among the people of Indiana and Illinois, and the boys 


the children of the two commonwealths trundle their 
in the same street.- 

“ But the Ohio river forms the most interesting boun- 

dary among the republics of the West. For a thou- 

sand miles its fertile bottoms are cultivated by farmers 


who belong to the different states, while. they visit each} 


other as friends or neighbours. As the school-boy trips 
or loiters along its shores, he greets his play-mates 
across the stream, or they sport away-an idle hour in 
its summer waters. These are to be among the fh- 
ture, perhaps the opposing statesmen of the different 
commonwealths. When, at low water, we examine the 
rocks of the. channel, we find them the same on both 
sides. The plants which grow above drop:their seeds 
into the common current, which lodges them indis- 
criminately on either shore. ‘Thus the very trees and 
flowers emigrate from one republic to another. When 
the bee sends out its swarms, they as often seck a habi- 
tation beyond the stream as in their native woods. 
Throughout its ‘whole extent, the hills of Western Vir- 
ginia. and Kentucky cast their morning shadows on the 
plains of Ohio, Indiania, Ilinoie, and Missouri. The 
thunder-cloud pours down its showers on different com- 
monwealths ; and the rainbow, resting its extremities 
on two sister. states, presents a beautiful arch, on which 
the spirits of peace may pass and repass in harmony 
and love. 

“Thus connected by nature in the great valley, we 
must live in the bonds of companionship or imbrue our 
hands in each other’s blood. We have no middle des- 
tiny. ‘To secure the former to our posterity, we should 
begin while society is still tender and pliable: The 
saplings of the| woods, if intertwined, will adapt them- 
selves to each other and grow together; the little bird 
may bang its nest on the twigs of different trees, and 
the dew-drop fall successively on leaves which are 
nourished by distinct trunks. The tornado strikes harm- 
less on such a bower, for the various parts sustain each 
other; bat the growp tree, sturdy and set in its way, 
will not bend to its-fellow, and, when uprooted by the 
tempest, is dashed in violenee against aJl within its 


the bottom of his heart, that he is glad to sce| 


Our duty, then, js quite obvious. All who haven 
power should exert it in concert, The germes of har. 
mony must be mourished, arid the rdots of con- 
Aratiety.or future torn,up'and cast into the fire.. 
‘Measures should be taken to-mould: a uniform m 
of manners and customs out of the diversified nts 
which are scattered over the West. Literary mbetings 
should ;be held in the: different. states, and ional 
conventions in the central citi¢s of the great ‘villey be 
| taade to bring into friendly consultation our enlightened 
and zealous teachers, professors, lawyers, physicians, 
divines, and men of letters, from its remotest sections. 
{n their deliberations-the literary and -moral wants of 
the various regions might be made known, and the 
means of supplying them devised. ‘The wiple should 
} suceessively lend a helping hand to all the pirts on the 
great subject of education, from the primary school to 
‘the university, , Statistical facts, hearing o this ab- 
sorbing interest, should be brought forward at 
the systems of common school instruction should be 
compared, and the merits of different school-books, for- 
eign and domestic, freely canvassed. Plans of educa- 
tion, adapted to the natural commercial, and social con- 
dition of the interior, should be ‘invented; 4 correspon- 
dence instituted among all our higher: seminaries of 
learning, and an in established of all local pub- 
lications on the subject of education. In short, we 
should foster Western genius, encourage Western wri- 
ters, patronise Western publishers, augment the num- 
ber of Wastern readers, and create a Western heart. 
“When these great objects shall come seriously to 
occupy our minds, the union will besecure, for its centre 
will be ‘sound, and its ‘attraction on the surrounding 
parts irresistible. Then will our state. governments 
emulate each other in works for the common good; the 
people of remote places begin to feel as the members of 
one family; and our whole. intelligent and. virtuous 


trated, untiring effort to raise still higher the social cha. 
racter, and perpetuate forever the political harmony of 
the green and growing West.” “ 

How strange is the feeling to the traveller in wild 
regions of having his home associations unexpectedly 
connected with the scene before him! Here, in this 
valley of the Mississippi, to my eye wild and luxuriant 
in beauty as I fancy Ceylon or Juan Fernandez, Dr. 
Drake pointed out to me two handsome dwellings with 
gardens, built by artisans from Birmingham, and he 
presently alighted to visit a Welsh patient. What a 
vision of brassfounding, teaurns, and dingy streets, and 
then of beaver hats and mob caps, did these incidents 
call up! And again, when we were buried in a beech- 
en wood, where “a sunbeam that had lost its way” 
streaked the stems and lighted up the wild vines, Dr. 
Drake, in telling me of the cholera season in Cincinna- 
ti, praised a medical book on cholera which happened 
to be by a brother-in-law of mine. It wasan amusing 
incident. The woods of Ohio are about the last place 
where the author would have anticipated that I should 
hear accidental praises of his book. 

The doctor had at present a patient in Dr. Beecher’s 
house, so we returned by the Theological Seminary — 
Dr. Beecher and his daughters were not at home. We 
met them on the road in their cart, the ladies returning 
from their school in the city, and we spent an evening 
there the next week. The seminary (Presbyterian) was 
then in a depressed condition, in consequence of the ex- 
pulsion of most of the pupils for their refusal to avoid 
discussion of the slavery question. ‘These expelled 
youths have since been founders and supporters of abo- 
lition societies; and the good cause has gained even 
more than the seminary has lost by the absurd tyranny 
practised against the students. 

From this the Montgomery road there is a view of 
the city and surrounding country which defies descrip. 
tion. It was of that melting beauty which dims the 
eyes and fills the heart—that magical combination of 
all elements—of hill, wood, lawn, river, wigh a pictur- 
esque city steeped in evening sunshine, the impression 
of which can never be lost nor ever communicated.— 
We ran up a knoll, and stood under a clump of beeches 
to gaze ; and went down, and returned again and again, 
with the feeling that, if we lived upon the spot, we 
could never more see it look so beautirul. 

We soon entered a somewhat different scene, passing 
the slaughter-houses on Deer Creek, the place where 
more thousands ef hogs in a year than I dare to specify 
are destined to breathe their last. Deer Creek, pretty 
as its name is, is little more than the channel through 
which their blood runs away. The division ef labour 
is brought to as much perfection in these slaughter- 
houses as in the pin-manufactories of Brimingham. So 
I was told. Of course I did not verify the statement 
by attending the process. In my childhood I was per- 
mitted, by the carelessness of a nursemaid, to see the 
cutting up of the reeking carcass of an ox, and I can 
bear witness that one such sight is enough for a lifetime. 
But—to tell the story as it was told to me—these 
slaughter-houses are divided into apartments communi- 
cating with each cther: one man drives into one pen 
or chamber the reluctant hogs, to be knocked on the 
head by another whose mallet is for ever going. A 
third sticks the throats, afler which they are conveyed 
by some clever device to the cutting-up room, and 
thence to the pickling, and thence to the packing and 
branding, a ‘set of agents being emyloyed for every 
operation. The exportation of pickled pork from Cin- 
cinnati is enormous, Besides supplying the Amcrican 
navy, shiploads are sent to the West India Islands and 
many other parts of the world, Dr. Drake showed 
me the dwelling and slaughtcr-house of an Englishman 
who was his servant in 1818, who then turned pork- 
butcher, and was, in a few years, worth ten thousand 
dollars. 

The tea table was set out in the garden at Dr. Drake’s. 
We were waited upon, for the first time for many 
months, by a free servant. The long grass grew thick 
under our feet; fireflies were flitting about us, and I 
doubted whether I,had ever heard more sense and elo- 
quence at any Old World teatable than we were enter- 
tained with as the twilight drew on. 

As we walked home through the busy streets, where 
there was neither the apathy of the South nor the dis- 
order consequent on the presence of a pauper chess, I 
felt strongly tempted to jump to some hasty conclusions 
about the happiness of citizenship in Cincinnati, I 
made a virtuous determination to suspend every kind 
of judgment: but I found each day as exhilirating as 
the first, and, when I Jeft the city, my impressions 
were much like what they were after an observation of 
twenty-four hours, 

The greater part of the next morning was occupied 
with visiters; but we found an interval to go out, under 
the guidaneg of friends, to see a few things which lay 
near at hand, We yisited the Museum, where we 
found, as in all new museums whose rooms want filling 


collected ; 


be properly trained, they must be moulded while mim .|remain, There was a mermaid not sery claverly = 


structed, and some bad. wax like 

nels among the cases. of geo and entomelogi 
specimens; but, on the whole, the Museum is -hiphby 
Creditable “to she’ zea} its#eontributors. “Ther 
‘among other good $, @ pretty complete colléetion \ 
of the currency of the country, from the earliest colo. 
nial days, and some of other countries with it. I 

‘this will be ed in, and that the Cincinnati mer. 
chants will’ make use of the opportuhities afforded 
their commerce of collecting specimens of every kind 
of currency used in the world, from the gilt and, 

ed leather of the Chinese and Siberians to the last of 
Mr. Biddle’s twenty-dollar notes. ‘There is-a reasonable 
notion abroad’ that the Americans are the people who 
will bring the philosophy and practice of exchanges to 
grate ; and theirs are the museums in which should 

found a full history of currency, in the shape of a 
complete set of specimens, 
We visited Mr: Flash’s bookstore, where we saw 
good books, some very pretty ones, and all cheap, 
We heard there good ‘accounts of the improved and 
improving literary taste ‘of the place, shown in the in. 
creasing number of books societics, and the superior 
character of the works supplied tu’ their orders. Mr, 
Flash and his partner are in favour of the. protection ef 
foreign litérary property, as a matter of interest as well 
as principle. 

We next went to the painting-room of a i 
Mr. Beard, whose works me more Tran 
any other American artist. When I heard his story, 
and saw what. he had already achieved, I could not 
doubt that, if he lived, he would run:a noble career, 
The chief douht was about his health, the doubt, which ¢ 
hangs over the destiny of almost every individual of 
eminent promise in America. Two years before I saw 
him Beard had been painting portraits at a dollar a head 
in the interior of Ohio; and it was only a year since 


population unite, heart and hand, in one long, concen- fhe suddenly and accidentally struck into the line in 


which he will probably show himself the Flamingo of 
the New World. It was just a year since he had be. 
gun to paint children. He had then never been out of 
his native state. He was born in the interior, where 
he began to paint without having ever seen a picture, 
except the daubs of itinerant artists. He married at 
nineteen, and came to Cincinnati, with wife, child, an 
empty purse, a head full of admiration of himself, and 
a heart full of confidence in this admiration being shared 
by all the inhabitants of the city. He had nothing to 
show, however, which could sanction his high claims, 
for his portraits were very bad. When he was in ex 
treme poverty, he and his family were living, or rather 
starving, in one room, at whose vpen window he put up 
some of his pictures to attract the notice of passengers, 
A wealthy merchant, Mr. G., and a gentleman with 
him, stopped and made their remarks to each other, 
Mr. G, observing, “The fellow has talent, after all.” 
Beard was sitting behind his pictures, heard the remark, 
and knew the voice. He was enraged. Mr. G. visited 
him, with a desire to encourage and assist him; but 
the angry artist long resisted all attempts to pacify him. 
At his first attempt to paint a child, soon after, all his 
genius shone forth, to the astonishinent of every one 
but himself. He has proved to be one of the privileged 
order who grow gentle, if not modest, under apprecia- 
tion; he forgave Mr. G., and painted several pictures 
for him. A few wealthy citizens were desirous of send- 
ing him to Italy to study. His reply to every mention 
of the subject is, that he means to go to Italy, but that 
he shall work his own way there. In order to seo 
how he liked the world, he paid a visit to Boston while 
I was there, intending to stay some time. From a 
carriage window I saw him in the street, stalking along 
Itke a chief among inferiors, his broad white collar laid 
over his coat, his throat bare, and his hair parted in 
middle of his forehead, and waving down the sides of 
his face. People turned to look after him. He stayed 
only a fortnight, and went back to Ohio expressing 
great contempt for cities. This was the last I heard of 
him. 

I have a vivid remembrance of three of his pictures 
of children, One of a boy trudging through a milk 
stream to school, absolutely American, not only in the 
scenery, but in the air and countenance of the boy, 
which were exquisitely natural and fresh. Another was 
a boy about to go unwillingly to school; his satchel 
was so slung over his shoulder as to show that he had 
not put it on himself; the great bite in the slice of 
bread and butter intimated that breakfast was going on 
in the midst of the griet'; and the faco was distorted 
with the most ludicrous passion, Thus far all might 
have been done by the pencil of the mere caricaturist. 
The triumph of the painter was in the beauty and 
grace of the child shining through the ridiculous cir- 
cumstances amid which he was placed. It was obvious 
that the character of the face, when undisturbed by 
passion, was that of careless guyety. ‘The third wasa 
picture of children and a dog; one beautiful creature 
astride of the animal, and putting his cap upon the 
head of the dog, who was made to look the sage of the 
party. I saw and liked some of his pictares of ano- 
ther character, Any one of his humorous groups might 
be thought almost worthy of Wilkie; but there was re 
petition in them; two favourite heads especially were 
popped in, in situations too nearly resembling. The 
most wonderful, herhaps, of his achievements was a fine 
full-length portrait of a deceased lady whom he had 
never’ seen. It was painted from a miniature, and 
under the direction of the widower, whom it fully satis- 
fied in regard to the likeness. It was a breathing pie 
ture. He is strongly disposed to try his hand on sculp- 
ture. I saw a bust of himself which he had modelled 
It was a perfect likeness, and had much spirit, All 
this, and much more, having been done in a single year 
by one who had never seen a good picture, it secms 
reasonable to expect great things from powers so rapidly 
and profusely developed. Beard’s name was little, if at 
all, kuown beyond his native state while I was in the 
country. If he lives, it will soon be heard of in Ew 
rope. 

In the afternoon a large party called on us for an 
expedition into Kentucky. We crossed the river im 
the ferryboat without leaving the carriages, drove 
through Covington, and mounted slowly throngh 8 
wood, till we reached the foot of a steep hill, where wo 
alighted. We climbed the hill, wild with tall grass and 
shrubs, and obtained the view of Cincinnati which is 
considered the completest, I now- perceived that, in- 
stead ef being shut in between two hills, the city stands 
on a noble platform, round which the river turns while 
the hills rise behind. The platform is perfectly yen-. 
tilated, and the best proof of this is the healthiness of 
the city above all other American cities, A physician 
who had been seven years a resident told me that he had 
been very delicate in health before he came, like many 
others of the inhabitants; and, like many others, he 
had not had a day’s ‘illness since his arrival. ‘Tho 
ayerage of deaths in tho city duripg the best seasoy 
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was seven, per week; and, at the worst time of the 
gear, the mortality was less than in any city of its size 
ip the republic, 
“There is ample room, on the platform for a.city as 
large a8, Philadelphia, without encroaching at all on the 
ides. . ‘The inhabitants are already consulting as to 
where the Capitol shall stand whenever the nation shall 
decree the removal of the general government beyond 
the mountains, If it were not for the noble building 
at Washington, this removal would probably take place 
soon, perhaps after the opening of the great Southern 
railroad. It seems rather absurd to call senators and 
representatives to Washington from Missouri and Lou- 
jsiasia, while there is a place.on the great rivers which 
would save them half the journey, and suit almost 
eyerybody else just as. well, and many much better. 
The peril to health at Washington in the winter season 
is great, and the mild and equable temperature of Cin- 
cnnati is an important circumstance in the case, 
' We hurried home to prepare for, an. evening party, 
and tea was brought up to us while we dressed. 
the parties I was at in Cincinnatti were very amusing, 
from the diversity in the company, and in the manners 
of the natives of the East and West. The endeavour 
seems to be to keep up rather than to disuse distinctive 
observances, and this almost makes the stranger fancy 
that he has travelled a thousand miles between one even- 
ing and the next. . The effect is entertaining enough to 
the foreign guest, but not very salutary to the temper 
of the residents, to judge by the complaints I heard 
about sectional exclusiveness. It appeared to me that 
the thing. chiefly to be wished. in this connexion was 
that the Easterners should make large concessions and 
allowance. It would be well for them to remember 
that it was they who chose the Western city, and not 
the city them; and that, if the elderly inhabititants are 
rather proud of their Western deeds, and ostentatiously 
attached to their ‘Western symbols, this is a circum- 
stance belonging to the place, and deliberately encoun- 
tered, with other circumstances, by new residents; and 
that, moreover, all that they complain of is an indul- 
ce of the feelings of a single generation, When 
the elderly members of the society drop off, the children 
of all residents will wear the buckeye, or forget it alike. 
And it certainly appeared to me that the cool 
ion by Easterners of the superiority of New-England 
all other countries was, whether just or not, likely 
to be quite as offensive to the buckeyes as any buckeye 
exultation could be to the Yankees. 

At one evening party the company sat round the, 
drawing-room, occasionally changing places or forming 
groups without much formality. They were chiefly 
Yankees, of various accomplishments, from the learned 
lawyer who talked with enthusiasm about Channing, 
and with strong sense about everything but politics, in 
which his aristocratic bias draw him aside into some- 
thing like nonsense, to the sentimental young widow, 
who instantly began talking to me of her dear Mr. 
——,and who would return to the subject as often as I 
led away from it. Every place was remarkable for her 
dear Mr. having been better or worse there; and 
every event was measured by its having happened so 
long before or after her dear Mr. was buried. 
The conversation of the society was most about books, 
and society and its leaders at home and abroad. The 
manners of the lady of the house were, though slightly 
impaired by timidity, such as would grace any socicty 
of any country. The house, handsomely furnished, 


“and adorned with some of the best of Beard’s pictures, 


stood on a terrace beautifully surgounded with. shrub. 
bery, and commanding a fine view of the city. 

At another party there was a great variety. An cnor- 
mous buckeye bowl of Jemonade, with a ladle of buck- 
eye, stood on the hall table, and symbolical springs of 
the same adorned the walls. Onentering the drawing- 
room I was presented with a splendid boquet, sent by 
a lady by the hands of her brother, from a garden and 
conservatory which are the pride of the city. My first 
introduction was to the Catholic bishop, my next to a 
lady whom I thought then and afterward one of the 
cleverest women I met in the country. There was. a 
slight touch of pedantry to be excused, and a degree of 
tory prejudice against the bulk of the heman race 
which could scarcely be exceeded even in England; 
but there was a charming geod-humour in the midst of 
it all, asd a power both of obseryation and reasoning 
which commanded high respect. One Western gentle- 
man sidled about in a sort of minuet step, unquestion- 
ably a gentleman as he was in all essential respects; 
and one young lady, who was, I fancy, taking her first 
peep at the world, kept her eyes earnestly fixed on the 
guests as they entered, bowing unconsciously in sym- 
pathy with every gentleman who bowed, and courtesy- 
ing with every lady who courtesied. She must have 
‘been well practised in salutation before the evening was 
over, for the party was a large one. All the rest, with 
the exception of a forward Scotchman, were well-bred, 
and the evening passed off very pleasantly amid brisk 
conversation, mirth, and excellent refreshments. 

Another party was at the splendid house to which the 
dbove-mentiuned garden and conservatory belong. ‘I'he 
proprietor has a passion for gardening, and his ruling 
taste seems likely to be a blessing to the city. He em- 
ploys four gardeners, and toils in his grounds with his 
own hands. His garden is ona terrace which over- 
looks the canal, and the most parklike eminences form 
the background of the view, Between the garden and 
‘the hills extend his vine-yards, frum the produce of 
which he has succeeded in making twelve kinds of 
wine, some of which ase highly praised by good judges, 
Mr. Longworth liimself is sanguine as to the prospect 
of making Ohio a wine-growing region, and he has 
done all thut an individual can. to enhance the probabil- 
‘ity. In this house is West’s preposterous picture of 
Ophelia, the sight of which amazed me after all I had 
heard of it, It is not easy to imagine how it should 
have obtained the reputation of being his best while his 
Cromwell is\in existence. The party at this house was 
‘the largest and most elegant of any that I attended in 
Cincinnati. Among many other guests, we met one of 
the judges of the Supreme Court, a member of Congress 
and his lady, twe Catholic priests, Judge Hall, the po- 
pular writer, with divines, physicians, lawyers, mer- 
chants, and their families. ‘The spirit and superiority 
hr conversation were worthy of the people assem- 


The morning of the 19th shone brightly down on 
the festival of the day. It'was the anniversary of the 
opening of the Common Schools, Soine of the schools 
passed our windows in procession, their bannérs dressed 
with garlands, and the children gay with flowers and 
ribands, A lady who was sitting with me remarked, 
“this is eur populace.” I thought of the expression 
months afterward, when the gentlemen of Cihcinnati 
‘Met to pass resolutions on the subject of abolitionism, 
and when one of the resolutions recommended mobbing 
asa retribution for the discussion of the subject of 
slavery ; the law affording no punishment for free dis- 


cussion. Among those. who moved and seconded these 


resolutions, and fermed a deputation to threaten an ad- 
vocate of free discussion, were some of the merchants 
who form the aristocracy of the place; and the secre- 
tary of the meeting was the accomplished lawyer whom 
I mentioned above, and who told me that: the object of 
his life'is law reform in Ohio! The “populace” of 
whom the lady was justly proud haye, in no, case that 
I know of, been the law-breakers; and.in as far as 
“the pppulace” means not “ the multitude,” but the 
“vulgar,” 1 do.not agree, with the lady that these chil- 
dren were the populace. Some of the patrons and 
prizegivers afterward proved themselves “ the vulgar” of 
the city. 

great improvement has taken place in the costume of 
little boys in England within my recollection, but. 
never saw such graceful children as the little boys in 
America, at least in their summer dress. They are 
slight, active, and free. I remarked that several were 


All | barefoot, though in other respects well clad;, and I found 


that many put off shoes and stockings from choice 
during the three hot months, Others were barefoot 
from poverty; children. of recent settlers, and. of the 
poorest class of the community. i 

We set out for the church as soon as the procession 
had. passed, and arrived before the doors. were opened. 
A platform had been erected below the pulpit, and on it 
were seated the mayor and principal gentlemen of the 
city. The two thousand children then filed in. The 
report was read, and proved very satisfactory. These 
schools were established by a cordial union of various 
political and religious parties, and nothing could be 
more promising than the prospects of the institution as 
to funds, as to the satisfaction of the .class benefited, 
and as to the continued union of their benefactors. 
Several boys then gave specimens of elocution which 
were highly amusing. ‘They seemed to suffer under 
no false shame, and to have no misgiving about the 
effect of the vehement action they had been taught to 
employ. I wondered how many, of them would speak 
in Congress herezfter. It seems doubtful to me whether 
the present generation of Americans are not out in 
their calculations about the value and influence.of pop- 
ular oratory.. They ought certainly to know. best ;. but 
I never saw an oration produce nearly so much effect 
as books, newspapers, and conversation. I _ suspect that 
there is & stranger association in American minds than 
the times will justify between republicanism and ora- 
tory; and that they overlook the facts of the vast change 
introduced by the press, a revolution which has altered 
men’s tastes and habits of thought, as well as varied the 
methods of reaching minds. As to the style of oratary 
itself, reasoning is now found to be much more im- 
pressive than declamation, certainly in England, and I 
think, also, in the United States; and though, as every 
American boy is more likely than not to act some part 
ip publie life, it is desirable that all should be enabled to 
speak their minds clearly and gracefully. I am inclined 
to think it a pernicious mistake to render declamatory 
accomplishment so prominent a part of education. as it 
now is, I trust that the next generation will ex- 
clude whatever there is of insincere and traditional in 
the practice of popular oratory; discern the real value 
of the accomplishment, and redeem the reproach of bad 
taste which the oratory of the present generation has 
brought upon the people. While the Americans have 
the glory of every citizen being a. reader and having 
books to read, they cannot have, and need not desire, 
the glory of shining in popular oratory, the glory of an 
age gone by. 

Many prizes of books were given by the gentlemen 
on the platform, and the ceremony closed with an ad- 
dress from the pulpit which was true, and, in some 
respects, beautiful, but which did not appear altogether 
judicious to those who are familiar with children’s 
minds, children were exhorted to trust their 
teachers entirely ; to be assured that their friends would 
do by them what Was kindest. Now neither @hildren 
nor grown people trust any more than they believe be- 
cause they are bid. Telling them to have cunfidence 
is so much breath wasted. If they are properly trained, 
they will unavoidably have this trust and confidence, 
and the less that is said about it the better. If not, the 
less said the better, too; for confidence is then out of 
the question, and there is danger in making it an empty 
phrase. It would be well if those whose office it is 
to address children were fully aware that exhortation, 
persuasion, and dissuasion are of no use in their case, 
and that there is immeasurable valuc in the opposite 
method of appeal. Make truth credible, and they will 
believe it; make goodness lovely, and they will love it; 
make holiness cheerful, and they will be glad in it; 
but remind them of themselves by threat, inducement, 
or exhortation, and you impair (if you do anything) 
the force of their unconscious affections; try to put 
them upon a task of arbitrary self-management, and 
your words pass over their ears only to be forgotten. 


Before eight o'clock in the evening the Cincinnati| 


public was pouring into Mrs. T'rollope’s bazar, to the 
first concert ever offered to them. ‘This bazar is the. 
great deformity of the city. Happily, it is not very 
conspicuous, being squatted down among houses nearly 
as lofty as the summit of its dome. From my window 
at the boarding-houses, however, it was only too dis- 
tinctly visible. It is built of brick, and has Gothic 
windows, Grecian pillars, and a Turkish dome, and it 
was originally ornamented with Egyptian devices, 
which have, hdwever, all disappeared under the brush 
of the whitewasher. ‘The concert was held in a large 
plain room, where a quiet, well-mannered audience was. 
collected. There was something extremely interesting 
in the spectacle of the first publie introduction of music 


into this rising city. One of the best performers was. 


an elderly man, clothed from head to foot in gray home- 
spun. He was absorbed in his enjoyment; so intent 
on his violin, that one might watch the changes of his 
pleased countenance the whole performance through 
without fear of disconcerting him. There was a young 
girl, in a plain white frock, with ‘a splendid voice, a 
good ear, and a love of warliling which carried her 
through very well indeed, though her own taste had 
obviously beca ‘her only teacher. If I remember right, 
there were about five-and-twenty instrumental. perfor- 
mers, and six or seven wocalists, besides a long row for 
the closing chorus. It was a most promising beginning. 
The thought came across me how far we were from 
the musical regions of the Old World, and how lately 
this place had been acanebrake, echoing with the bellow 
and growl of wild beast; and kere was the spirit of 
Mozart swaying and inspiving a silent crowd as if they 
were assembled in the chapel at Salzburg! 

This account of our first three days at Cincinnati 
will convey a sufficient idea of a stranger's impressions 
of the place. ‘There is no need to give a report of its 
charitable institutions and its commerce ;. the details of 
the latter are well known to those whom they may con- 


cern; and in America, wherever men are gathered 


3 


‘increase produces an almost insane dread among 
Protestants, 


Cincinnati of Dr. Beecher, the'ostentations and virulent 


-state from recent rains that I did not, at this time, at- 


own fireside on the narrowness which Causes us to con- 


relieved, ‘The most threatening: evil {Cincinnati is 
from.that faithlessness which manifests: itself in illiber- 
ality. ., The sectional prejudice of the two leading’ clas- 
ses.of inhabitants ‘has heen metitioned, and also the 
ill-principled charaeter of the opposition made.to aboli- 
opinion, but of action, was in: this case so rank, that 
the, citizens of Louisville; on! the slavehulding side of 
the Ohio, taunted the. citizens of Cincinnati: with per- 
secuting men for opinion from mercenary interest ; with 
putting down free discussion from fear of \injury to 
their commerce. A third direction in which this illib- 
erality shows itself is towards the Catholics, «The 
Catholic religion spreads rapidly in many or most of 
the reeently-settled parts of the United States, and its 
some 
: who fail to see that no evils that the Cath- 
olic religion can produce in the présent state’ of society 
can beso afflictive and dangerous ‘as. the bigotry by 
which it is:proposed to. put it down.) The removal to 


foe of the. Catholics, has; much quickened the spirit of 
alarm in that region, It is to be hoped that Dr. Beecher 
and the people of Cincinnati will remember. what ‘has 
been the invariable consequence iri America of public 
denunciations of assumed.ofiences which the law does 
not reach ;. namely, mobbing... It is to’ 'be hoped that 
all parties will remember that Dr. Beecher preached in 
Boston three sermons vituperative of the Catholics the 
Sunday before the burning. of the Charlestown convent 
by a Boston mob. Circumstances may also have shown 
them by this time how any: ind of faith grows under 
persecution ; and, above all, it may be hoped that the 
richer classes of citizens.will become more aware than 
they have yet proved themselvés to-be‘of their republi- 
can (to say nothing of their human) obligation to re- 
frain from encroaching, in the smallest particulars, on 
their brethren’s rights of opinion and liberty of con- 
science . - . 

The roads in the interior of Ohio were in so bad a 


tempt to visit the middle or northern parts of the state, 
where may be seen those monuments, of an extinct 
race about which much antiquarian ‘inquiry is going 
forward, One of the large mounds, whose uses are yet 
unexplained, and in which are found specimens of the 
arts of life which are considered to show that their srti- 
ficers were not of Indian race, still remains within the 
city. . It was crumbling away when J saw it, being a 
tempting spot for children’s play. It is a pity. it should 
not be carefully preserved; for the whole history of 
evidence, particularly the more recent portivn of it, 
shows the impossibility of anticipating what revela- 
tions may emanate from a single object. of historical 
interest. 

A volume might presently be filled with deseriptions 
of our drives about the environs of Cincinnati. There 
are innumerable points of view wheice the city, with 
its masses of building and its spires, may be seen shin- 
ing through the limpid atmosphere, like a cloud-city in 
the evening sky. ‘There are many spots where it is a 
relief tolose.the river from. the view, and to be shut in 
among the brilliant green. hills, which are more than 
can be numbered, But there is one drive which I al- 
most wonder the inhabitants do not take every summer 
day, to the Little Miami bottoms.. We continued east- 
ward along the bank of the river for seven miles, the 
whole scenery of which was beautiful; but the unfor- 
gotten spot was.the level sbout the month of the Little 
Miami river, the richest of plains or level valleys, 
studded with farmhouses, enlivened with clearings, and 
-kept primitive in appearance by the masses of dark 
forest which filled up all the unoccupied spaces. Upon 
this scene we looked down from a great height, a Nip- 
kates of the New World. On entering a little pass be- 
tween two grassy hills, erested with wood, we were 
desired to alight. I ran upthe ascent to the right, and 
was startled at finding myself on the top of a precipice. 
Far beneath me ran the Little Miami, with a narrow 
white pebbly strand, arrow-like trees springing over 
from the brink of the precipice, and the long evening 
shadows making the current as black as night, while 
the green, up te the very lips of the ravine, was of the 
sunniest, in the last flood of western light. ulie 

For more reasons than one I should prefer Cincionati 
asa residence to any other large city of the United 
States. Of these reasons not the last would be that the 
“ Queen of the West” is enthroned in a region of won- 
derful and inexhaustible beauty. 


PROBATION. 


Small is it that thou canst trample the earth with its in- 
juries under thy feet, as old Greek Zeno trained thee; thou 
st love the earth while it injures thee, and even because it 
injures thee ; for this a greater than Zeno was needed, and he, 
was sent. Knowst thou that ‘ Worship of Sorrow ?’. The 
temple thereof, opened some eighteen centuries ago, now liee 
in‘ruins, overgrown with jungle, the habitation of doleful crea- 
tures, Nevertheless, venture forward ; in a low crypt, arched 
out of falling fragments, thou findest the altar still there, 
its sacreddamp perennially burning.”—Sartor tus. 


‘J will tell you, scholar, I have heard a grave divine say that 
God has two dwellings; one in heaven, and the other in a 
meek and thankful heart.”—Izaax Wa.ton. 


Awmone tlie strongest of the fresh feelings excited by 
foreign travel—those fresh feelings which are an ac- 
tual re-enforcement of life—is that of welcome surprise 
at the sympathy the traveller is able to yield, as well as 
privileged to receive.. We are all apt to lose faith in the 
general resemblance between human beings when we 
have remained too lung amid one set of circumstances; 
all of us nearly as weakly as the schoolgirl who thinks 
that the girl of another school cannot comprehend her 
feelings; or the statesmen who is surprised. that the 
lower classes appear sometimes to understand their own 
interests; or the moralist who starts back from the 
antique page where he meets the reflection of his: own 
convictions; or the elergyman who has one kind of 
truth for his study and another for his pulpit. Intel. 
lectual sympathy comes to the traveller in u distant land 
like a benignant rebuke of his narrowness; and when’ 
he meets with moral beauty which is a realization of 
his deep and secret dreams, he finds how true it is that 
there is no nationality in the moral creation, and that, 
‘wherever grass grows and the sun shines, truth springs 
up out of the earth and righteousness looks dowa from 
heaven. Those who bring home a deep, grateful, in- 
fluential conviction of this have become possessed of the 
best results of travel; those who are not more assured 
than before of the essential sympathy of every human 
being they, meet, will be little the worse for staying at 
home all the rest of their liyes. I was delighted with 
an observation of a merchant who had made 
several voyages to China. He dropped a remark by his 


clude, avowedly or silently, that, however well men may 
use the light they have,.they must be very pitiable, very 
far behind us, unless they have our’ philosophy, our 
Christianity,,.our ways-0f knowing the God whois. the 


us-all. ‘He said 


vel, that his thoughts often wandered back 
with vivid pleasure ¥ the long conversations he had 
enjoyed with some of his frionds on the deepest 


outlandish friends as the Chinese appear to’ a narrow 
thousand miles, ‘animating experience is shared 


! 


of imparting to one another gli 
While glimpses 
stance to-a common centre of conviction. | We have sat 
wee account years spent ity the range 
of a royal forester's domain, and of the’ political strug- 
gles of later years; to her ‘history of a youthful life 
nourished ' by all kinds of American influences; and’ to 
mine, as unlike both theirs as each was to the other. 


heart warms to every act of generosity, and the spirit 
sends out a fervent greeting to every true expréssion of 
magnanimity, whether it be meek intrepidity in doing 
or unconscious bravery in suffering. iol 
Many such a ing must the stranger ex- 
perience in America, where the diversities of society are 
as great as over the Continent, and where all 
virtues can find the right soil to thrive in. If there are 
in some regions broader exhibitions of vice—of licen- 
tiousnesg and violence—than canbe seen where slavery 
is not, in other regions or amid different circumstances 
there are brighter revelations of virtue than are often 
seen out of'a primitive state of society.  One‘of these, 
yone of many, may, I think, be spoken of without risk of 
hurting’ any feelings or betraying ‘any ‘confidence, 
though I must refrain from’ throwing such light and 
beauty over the story as‘the letters of the parties would 


dence ; and it is not conceiyable’ that any harm could 
arise from it beyond the mischief of violating the sa- 
of private correspondence; but this is’ not'to 
be thought of 


At Cincinnati I became 
E. P., whom I found to be’ beloved, fervently but ration- 


inferior, as a preacher, to Dr. Channing. 
New England ; and, till he spoke, he might have been 
taken for one of the old Puritans risen from an early 
grave to walk the earth for a while. He was tall, gaunt, 
and severe-looking, with rather long black hair and 
very large black eyes. When he spoke all the-severity 
vanished ; his countenance and voice expressed gentle- 
ness, and his quiet fun showed that the inward man was 
no Puritan. His conversation was peculiar. His voice 
was somewhat hollow, and not quite manageable, and 
he was-wont to express himsclf with schoolboy abrupt- 
ness and awkwardness of phrase, letting drop of 
truth and flowers of beauty: without being in 
aware of the inequality of his conversation, or, perhaps, 
that he was conversing*at all. Occasionally, when he 
had lighted on a subject on which he had bestowed 
much thought, all this inequality vanished, and his elo- 
quence was of a very'high order. He was a man who 


| fixed the attention at once, and could not, after a single 


interview, be ever The first time 1 saw him 
he told me that his wifé-and he had: hoped to- have made 
their houseemy home in Cincinnati, ‘but. that she and 
the child had been obliged to set out on their summer 
visit to her parents in New England before my arrival. 


and | Whenever he spoke of his home it was in a tone of the 


most perfect cheerfulness; so’ that I sliould not have 
imagined that any anxieties harboured there ‘but for the 
fervent though calm manner in which he’ #bserved’ in 
conversation one day, that outward evils are evils only 
as far as we think them so; and that our thinking 
them so may be wonderfully moderated by. a full con- 
vicfion of this. This was said in a tone which con- 
vinced me that it was not a fragment of preaching, but 
of meditation. I.found that he had been ‘abont two 
years married to a pretty, lively, accomplished git) from 
New England. Someof his friends were rather sur- 
prised at the match, for she had appeared: hitherto‘only 
as a sprightly belle, amiable, but’ a little frivolous.’ It 
was not, however, that he was only proud of her beauty 
and accomplishments, or transiently in love; for his 
young wife had svon occasion to reveal a strength of 
mind only inferior to his own. Her sight began to 
fail; it failed more and more rapidly, till, after the birth 
of her child, she was. obliged to surrender’to others all 
the niccr caves of maternal management; Her accom- 
plishments became suddenly useless: Her ‘firvourite 
drawing was first given up; then her needle was ‘laid 
aside; then she ceuld neither write nor read, nor bear 
a strong light. In ‘her state of enforced idleness (the 
greatest trial of all to the spirits); her cheerfulnese never 
failed. Her step was as light, her voice as gay as ever. 
She said it was because her husband was as happy as 
ever, He aided her in every conceivable way, by doing 
all that was possible of what she was prevented from 
doing, and by upholding) her-convietion’ that the’ mind 


desire for her or for: himself indolent submission, 
As summer came on, tre ehild sickened in 

and was sent with its mother to New England, in or- 

der to escape the greatest heats.. They had ‘set 


Cincinnati. Mr, P. ¢ould not leave his church for 
many weeks, but was to follow in August, so as to be 


Father of us all, and the Nature whichis the home of 


afford. I was never so tempted to impart a eorréspon- 


ally, by his flock, some of whom think him not a whit: 
He was from . 


least . 


is its own place; and he thus: proved: thatvhe did not | 


under good guardianship, the week before I arrived at 


0) highest traths of religion, 
when he found them familiar with the convictions, the 
emotions, the hopes which, in religious New England, j 
are supposed to be derivable only from the ‘Christiani ' 
of this region, ‘His observation gave me intense i 
| | at the ‘time I heard it; and now, though I have no'such 
most extensive agreement that have’ ever 
known to exist between three minds is between two } 
of a friends of mine in America and-myself, Dr: 
: German, Mrs. F. American, and 1 English, : 
education, and (at least ‘in one of the three) 
hr | Before any of the three met, all had. become 7 
and | 
in. 
| 
| Perhaps a something 
well | | 
tist, 
se of 
ory, 
Not | 
eer, 
aich ¢ 
l of 
saw 
ead | BALL BU U ADCTICHCEe yiciced Dy 
- chapter of human history which comes undér the mind’s 
“a eye in a foreign country. The indolence of ‘the speeu- 
latist, however, generally prevents his making this use 
of any but the most extraordinary and eventful sections 
| of this interminable history. Sach contemplations rouse 
cxtingvish nationality, and enlarge the spirit 
te dill now hindved tr ths 
rightfulness of all claimsgof' brotherhood. ‘Every love- 
tale has this effect, for true love is the same all over the 
wide earth. Most tales'of wo have the same influence, 
for the deepest woes spring from causes universally pre- 
valent. But, above all, spectacles of moral beauty work 
miracles of reconciliation between foreign minds. © ‘The 
4 
0 
| | 
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im time to deliver a-poem: before the Phi Beta 


he was unequal,to the exertion of talking. . I was quite 


- the. P.s.. He had joined his wife, his poem was 
and ,they. were in. cheerful ‘spirits, though both 
sight and. the child’s health were rather worse than 
I did. not, see them among the assemblage on 
commencement day... On the morrow, when 
i Beta Kappa Society had marched in to music, 

ion had been delivered, and we all looked 
P, and his poem, a young clergyman 
roll of MS. in-his hand, and with a 
of repressed grief, 
with a sudden and 


i 


a 
and a, countenance 
been seized 


' the woods ; it was too like a recent scene at which the 
reader had ‘been present as chief mourner. 

The P.s were next at a country-house within two 
miles of another where I was spending ten days. Mr. 
P. was shut up,and condemned to the trial which his 
wife was bearing so well, enforced idleness. His bodily 
weakness made him feel it more, and he found it diffi- 
cult to bear. He had been unused to sickness, and the 
only failure I ever saw in him was in obedience to the 
necessities of his situation and the orders of his physi- 
cian. He could not write a page of a letter, and read- 
ing fatigued his head; but he could not help trying to 
do what he had been accustomed to perform with ease; 
and no dexterity of his visiters could prevent his clap- 
ping on his hat, and being at the carriage door before’ 
them, I thought once that I had fairly shut him into 
his parlour, but he was holding my stirrup before I had 
done my farewell to his wife. I'was commissioned to 
carry him grapes and. peaches from a friend’s hothouse ; 
and I.would fain have gone every day to read to him, 


BROWN?S. LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


briefly of himself and bis affairs, but I saw the whole 
state.of his mind in the little he did say. He found 
himself in no respect better}; in many much Worse. 
He often felt that he was down the dark valley, 
and longed intensely for the Voices of his home to cheer 


‘thim-on his way. But, still, his happiest conviction 


was the He knew - that all: things were or- 
dered well, and he had no cares. He wrote more ‘co- 
piously of other things: of his voyage down the great 
river, of the state of mind and manners amid the influ. 
ences of slavery,’ which had converted his judgment and 
his sympathies to the abolition cause ; and of the gene- 
rous. kindness of his people, the full extent of which he 
might never have known ‘but for his present sickness. 
This letter left me little hope of his recovery ; yet even 
here the spirit of cheerfulness, predominant through the 
whole, was irresistible, and it left me less anxious for 
them than before. 

After this I wandered ‘about for some months, out ‘of 
reach of any of the P.’s connexions, and could only pro- 
cure general accounts of his being better. Just before 
I sailed I received from. Mr. P. a letter full of good 
news, as calmly cheerful in its tone as any written in 
the depths of his adversity. He had ascended the river 
with the first warmth of spring; was so much better as 
to be allowed to preach once on the Sunday, and to be 
about to undertake it twice; and was now writing be- 
side the cradle of his newborn daughter, whose mother 
sent me word that they were all well and happy. 

The power of a faith like theirs goes forth in various 
directions to work many wonders. It not only fortifies 
the minds of sufferers, but modifies the circumstances 
themselves from which they suffer, bracing the nerves 
in sickness, and equalizing the emotions in sorrow ; it 
practically asserts the supremacy of the real over the 
apparent, and the high over the low; and, among other 
kindly operations, refreshes the spirit of the stranger 
with a revelation of true kindred in a foreign land: for 
this faith is the fundamental quality in the brotherhoed 
of the race. 


THE NATURAL BRIDGE. 


“ Come on, sir ; here’s the place: stand still. How fearful 
And dizzy tis to cast one’s eyes so low!” ie 
SHAKSPEARS. 


“ Desperate now 
_ All farther course ; you beetling brow,. 
Inc nakedness. subiime, 


What heart or foot shall dare to climb !” 
Scorr. 
Tue shrewd Yankee driver of the “extra exclusive 
return stage,” which contained four out of six of our 
travelling-party in Virginia, was jocose about the ap- 
proach to the Natural Bridge. Mr. L. and I were on 
horseback, and the driver of the stage called after us 
when we were “ going ahead,” to warn us that we 
should get over the bridge without knowing it if we 
went first, We, of course, determined to avoid looking 
so foolish as we should do if we passed the Natural 
Brid little spot deemed important enough to be 
put in capital letters in maps of the American Union— 
without knowing it. Heads were popped ont of the 
stage window to shout the warning after us; and the 


but I found that he saw too many people, and I there- }jokes really seemed so extremely insulting, that we were 


fore went seldom. Nothing can be conceived more 
touching than the cheerfulness of his wife.’ Many 
would have inwardly called it cruel that she could now 
do almost nothing for her husband, or what she thought 
almost nothing, She could neither read to him, nor 
write for him the many passing thoughts, the many. re- 
membrances to absent friends; that: it-would have been 
a relief to his now restless mind to have had set down. 
But their common conviction completely sustained 
them both, and I never saw them otherwise than unaf- 
fectedly cheerful. The child was sometimes better and 
sometimes worse, I saw him but once, but I should 
have known him again among a thousand. The full, 
innoeent gaze of his bright black eyes, the upright ear- 
riage, so striking in a well-tended infant, and the atti- 
tude of repose in which he contemplate! from his mo- 
ther’s arms whatever went on about him, fixed the 
image of the child in my memory for ever. In another 

‘ month I heard, at a distance, of the child’s death. For 
a fortnight before he had been quite blind, and had suf- 
fered grievously. In the common phrase, I was told 
that the parents supported themselves wonderitully. 

As the cold weather approached, it became neces- 
sary for Mr, P. to remove southward. It was a weary 
journey over the Alleghanics into Ohio, but it had to be 
performed, Every arrangement ef companionship, and 
about conveyance, resting-places, &c., was made to 
lessen the fatigue to the utmost; but:we all dreaded it 
for him...The party was to touch at Providence, 
Rhode Island, where the steamboat would wait a quar- 
ter of an hour, I was in Providence, and, of course, 
went down to the boat to greet them... Mr. P. saw me 
froma distance, and ran ashore, and let down the stcps 
of the carriage with an alacrity which filled me with 
joy and hope. He was not nearly so thin as when I 
last saw him, and his countenance was more radiant 
than ever. “1 knew we'should sce you,” said he, as 
he led. me on board to his wife. She, too, was smiling. 
They were not in mourning. Like some other persons 
in America who disapprove of wearing mourning, they 
had the courage to break through the custom. It 
would, indeed, have been inconsistent. with. the convic- 
tion which was animating them all this time—the con- 
viction that the whole disposal of us is wise, and right, 
and kind—to have made an external) profession that 
anything that befell them was:to be lamented. I could 
not but observe the contrast between their countenances 
and that of their maidservant, whose heart was doubt- 
less aching at having to go back without the child. 
The mother’s feelings were anything -but deadened. 
The cheerfulness and the heart's mourning existed to- 
gether. ‘Tears trembled in her eyes, and her voice fal- 
tered. more than once; but then came the bright smile 
again, and an intimation, given almost in a spirit of 
gayety, that it was easy to bear anything while he was 
always so strong in spiritand so happy. 

This was the last I saw of them. Their travelling 
companions wrote cheerlessly of his want of strength, 
and of the suffering the long journey caused him. 
They were taken into the house of a kind friend at 
Cincinnati, where there was a room fitted up with: 
green for the sake of Mrs. P.'s eyes, and every arrange- 
ment made in a similar spirit of consideration. But it 
would not #0; there: ‘was yet to be no rest for the in- 
valid. ‘The excitement of being among his flock, while 
unable to do'anything in their service, was injurious to 
him, He was sent down the river to New Orleans, 
and his wife was not allowed todccompany him. The 

reasons were sufficient, but the separation at a time 
when he was nearly as anxious about her health as she 
about bis was a dreadful trial. I heard of it, and wrote 
him a long letter to amuse him, desiring him not to 
exert himself to answer it. After a while, however, he 
did so, and I shall never part with that Ictter. He spoke 


disposed to push on, and get our sight of Jefferson’s 


five miles we kept out of sight of the stage; but at this 
point there was a parting of the roads, and we could 
see no possible means of learning which we were to 
follow. We were obliged to wait in the shade till the 
distant driver's whip pointed out right-hang road to us. 
We were now not far from the object of our expecta- 
tions. We agreed that we felt very quiet about it; that 
we were conscious of little of the veneration which the 
very idea of Niagara inspires. The intensity of force, 
combined with repose, is the charm of Niagara. No 
form of rock, however grand in itself or however beau. | 
tifully surrounded, can produce anything like the same 
impression. Experience proved that we were right. 
Ata mile from the bridge the road turns off through 
a wood. While the stage rolled and jolted along the ex- 
tremely bad road, Mr. L. and I went prying about the 
whole area of the wood, poking our horses’ noses into 
every thicket and between any two pieces of rock, that 
we might be sure not to miss our object, the driver smil- 
ing after us whenever he could spare attention from his 
own ‘not very easy task of getting his charge’ along. 
With ‘all my attention I could see no precipice, and 
was concluding to follow the road without more vagaries, 
when Mr. L., who was alittle in advance, waved his 
whip as he stood beside his“ horse, and said, “Here is 
the bridge!” I then perceived we were nearly 
over it, the piled rocks on either hand forming a barrier 
which prevents a careless eye from perceiving thé ravine 
which it spans. I turned to the side of the road, and 
rose in my stirrup to look over; but I found it would 
not do. I went on to the inn, deposited my horse, and 
returned on foot on the bridge. 
With all my efforts I could not look down. steadily 
into what seemed the bottomless abyss of foliage and 
shadow. From every point.of the bridge I tried, and 
all in vain. I was heated and extremely hungry, and 
muth vexed at my own weakness. The only way was 
to go down and look up; though where the bottom 
could be was past my imagining, the view from the 
top'seeming to be of foliage below foliage for ever. 
The way to the glen is through a field opposite the inn, 
‘and down a steep, rough, rocky path, which leads un- 
der the bridge and a few yards beyond it. I think the 
finest view of all is from this path, just before reaching 
the bridge. ‘The irregular arch of rock, spanning a 
chasm of 160 feet in height, and from sixty to ninety 
in width, is exquisitely tinted with every shade of gray 
and brown; while trees encroach from the sides and 
overhang from the top, between-which and the arch 
there is an additional depth of fifty-six feet. It was now 
early in July: the trees were in their brightest and 
thickest foliage; and the tall beeches under the arch 
contrasted their verdure with the gray rock, and receiv- 
ed the gliding of the the sunshine as it slanted into the 
ravine, glittering in the drip from the arch, and in the 
splashing and tuinbling waters of Cedar Creek, which ran 
by qur feet. Swallows were flying about under the arch. 
What others of their tribe can boast of such a home ? 
We crossed and reerossed the creek on stepping- 
stones, searching out every spot to which any tradition 
belonged. Under the arch, thirty feet from the water, 
the lower part of the letters G. W. may be seen carved 
in the rock. When Washington was a young man, he 
climbed up hither, to leave this record of his+viait. 
There are other inscriptions of the same kind, and above 
them a board, on which are painted the names of two 
persons, who have thought it worth while thus to im- 
mortalize their feat of climbing highest. But their 
glory was but transicnt after all. They have been out- 
stripped by a traveller whose achievement will probably 
never be rivalled, for he would not have accumplished it 


great wonder before our fellow-travellers came up. For | *epping 


was a wonderful deed more involuntarily performed: 
There is no di t to the gentleman ih sayi 
this: it is only absolving him from the charge of Took 
hardiness. 

This young man, named Blacklock, accompanied by 
two friends, visited the Natural Bridge, and, being seized 
with the ambition appropriate to the place, of writing 
his name highest, climbed the rock opposite to. the part 
selected by Washington, and carved his initials. Others 
had perhaps seen what Mr. Blacklock overlooked, that 
it was'a place easy to ascend, but ftom which it is im- 
possible to come down. He was forty feet or more 
ftom the path; his footing was’ precarious; he was 
weary with holding on while carving his name, and his 
head began to swim when he saw the impossibility of 
getting down again. He called to his companions that 
his only chance was'to climb up upon the bridge with- 
out hesitation or delay. They saw this, and with an- 
guish agreed between themselves that the chance was a 
very bare one. They cheered him, and advised him to 
look neither up nor down. On he went, slanting up- 
ward from under the arch, creeping round a projection 
on which no foothold is visible from below, and then 


disappearing in a recess filled up with foliage. Long | gallopi 


and long they waited, watching for motion, and listen- 
ing for crashing among the trees. He must have been 
now 150 feet above'them. At length their eyes were so 
strained that they could see no more, and they had al- 
most lost all hope. There was-little doubt that he had 
fallen while behind the trees, where his body would never 
be found. They went up to try the chance of looking 
for him from above. ‘They found him lying insensible 
on the bridge. He could just remember reaching the 
top, when he immediately fainted. One would like to 
know whether the accident left him a coward in respect 
of climbing, or whethet it strengthened his confidence in 
his nerves. j 

The guide showed us a small cedar, which 
from a shelf of the rock about two hundred feet above 
our heads, and along whose stern a young lady climbed 
several feet, so as to court destruction in a very vain 
and foolish manner. If the support had failed, as might 
reasonably have been expected, her immortality of repu- 
tation would not have been of an enviable kind. 

We remained in the ravine till we were all exhausted 
with hunger, but we had to wait for dinner still another 
hour after arriving at the inn. By way of passing the 


'| time, one gentleman of our party fainted, and had to be 


laid along on the floor; which circumstance, I fancy, 
rather accelerated the announcement of our meal. The 
momen it was over I hastened to the bridge, and was 
pleased to find that, being no longer fatigued and hun- 
gty, I could look into the abyss with perfect ease. I 
lay down on the rocks, and studied the aspect of the 
ravine in its afternoon lights and shadows from five dif- 
ferent points of view. While thus engaged I was cal- 
led to see a handsome copper-headed snake, but it had 
gained its hole before I could reach the spot. We la- 
dies so much preferred the view of the bridge from the 
glen to the view of the glen from the bridge, that we 
went down for another hour before departing. It look- 
ed most beautiful. ‘The sunshine was slowly withdraw- 
ing from under the arch, and leaving us in the shadows 
of evening, while all was glowing like noon in the re- 
gion towhich we looked up from our lowly seats, the 
ing-stones in the midst of the gushing creek. 

The Natural Bridge is nearly in the centre of Vir- 
ginia, and about half way between Fincastle and Lex- 
ington, which are about thirty-seven miles apart. The 
roain central road of Virginia runs over the bridge, so 
that no excuse is left for travellers who neglect to visit 
this work, framed by the strong hand of Nature, 

“ By wondrous art 
Pontifical, a ridge of pendant rock 
Over the vex’d abyss.” 
vexed, not by the tumults of choas, but by the screams 
of caverned birds, the battles of snakes with their prey, 
and the chafing of waters against opposing rocks. 


VILLAGES. 


** These ample fields 
Nourished their harvests: here their herds were fed, 
When haply by their stalls the bison lowed, 
And bowed his maned shoulder to the rhe. 

« * « From the groun 
Comes up the laugh of children, the soft voice 
Of maidens, and the sweet solemn hymn 
Of Sabbath worshippers.” 

Bryant. 


Tue villages of New-England are all more or less 
beautiful, and the most beautiful of them all is, I believe, 
Northampton. They have all the graceful weeping 
elm ; wide roads overshadowed with wood; mounds or 
levels of a rich verdure; white churches, and comforta- 
ble and picturesque frame dwellings. Northampton has 
these beauties and more, It lies in the rich meadows 
which border the connecticut, beneath the protection of 


high wooded hills. The habitations of its gentry crown 


the green knolls and terraces on which the village stands, 
or half burried in gay gardens, or hidden under clumps 
ofelm. ‘The celebrated Mount Holyoke and Mount 
Tom are just at hand, and the Sugarloaf is in view; 
while the brimming Cunnecticut winds about and about 
in the meadows, as if unwilling, like the traveller, to 
leave such a spot. 

The pilgrims were not long in discovering the pro- 
mise of the rich alluvial lands amid which Northampton 
stands; and their descendants established themselves 
here, as in the midst of a wilderness, long before there 
were any settlements between the spot on which they 
had sat down and the coast. The perils of such an 
abode were extreme, but so were its temptations ;, and 
here, for many years, did a handful of whites continue 
to live, surrounded by red neighbours; now trafficking, 
now fighting; sometimey agreeing to render mutual 
service, but always on the watch against mutual injury. 
So early as 1658 the township of Northamptom (then 
called Nonotuc) was purchased at the price set upon it 
by the Indians, viz., for ninety square miles of land the 
sellers denianded one hundred fathom of wampum by 
tale, and ten coats; and that the purchasers should 
plough for the Indians sixteen acres of land on the cast 
side of the river the next summer. The making the 
purchase was the smallest part of the settlers’ business ; 
the defending themselves in the wilderness, surrounded 
as they were by numerous tribes of Indians, was.a far 
more serious matter, ‘The usual arrangement of a vil- 
lage was planned with a regard to safety from plunder 
and massacre. The surviving effect is that of beauty, 
which the busy settlers cannot be supposed to have 
much regarded at the time. The dwellings were erect- 
ed in one long street, each house within its own en- 
closure, and, in many cases, fortified, The street was 
bordered with trees, and in the midst stood the “ meet- 
ing-house,” often fortified also. This strect was, when 
it was possible, built across the neck of a peninsula form- 
ed by the windings of the river, or from hill to hill,in 
the narrowest part of a valley. ‘The cattle which graz- 


| if he could by any means have declined the task. Never 


ed during the day in the peninsula or under the eye of 


the owners were driven at night into the area betwee 
the rows of houses. Here and there a village was suy- 
rounded with palisades, But no kind of defence availeg 
to the most careful 


helpless. The women atid children were carrieg 
off into captivity, and the place Ivy desolate till a new 
party of adventurers arrived to clear away the ruins ang 
commence a fresh experiment. 

Traditions of the horrors of the Indian wars spring 
up at every step in this valley,and make the Poe f 
speculate on what men and women Were made of in 
the days when they could voluntarily fix their abodg 
among savage foes, while there were safer places of ha. 
bitation at their command on the coast, The settlers 
seem, by the testimony of all history, to have been pos 
sessed of spirit proportioned to their needs. We hear 
of women being employed in the cellars casting bullets, 
and handing them to their husbands during an onset of 
the savages; and of a girl plucking a saddle from un. 
der the head of a sleeping Indian, saddling a horse, and 
ng off, swimming rivers, and penetrating forests 
till she reached her home. The, fate of the family of 
the Rev. John Williams, who were living in the valley 
of the Connecticut at the end of the seventeenth century, 
and were broken up by the Indians in an attack on the 
village of Deerfield, is a fair specimen of the chances tp 
which residents in such lodges in the wilderness were 


ex) 

a came over the snow, which was four feet 
deep, and hard enough to bear them up, and thus were 
enabled to surmount the palisades. Not being expected 
at that time of year, they met with no opposition. The 
inhabitants had not time to rouse themselves from 
before they were tomahawked or captured. Out of a 
population of two hundred and eighty, forty-seven were 
killed, and one hundred and twelve made prisoners. 
Mr. Williams was the minister of the settlement. Two. 
of his children were killed on the the threshold of his: 
own door. His son Eleazer escaped, and was left be- 
hind. Mrs. Williams was one of the Mathers of North- 
ampton. She was marched off, with her husband and 
eeveral remaining children, in the direction of Canaday 
but they were not allowed to be together and Comfort 
each other. It was a weary mareh for sufférers who 
carried such heavy hearts into so horrible a captivity, 
Over wastes of snow, through thawing brooks, among 

forest-paths’ they were goaded on, not permitted 
to look back, or to loiter, or to stop,except at the pleasure 
of their captors. Mrs, Williams presentty fell behind, 
She was in delicate health, and unused’ to hardship like 
this. When her husband had Green River, he 
looked back and sa@ her faltering on the bank, and 
them stumbling into the water. He turned to implore 
the savage who guarded him to allow him to gu back 
and help his wife. He was refused, and when he look- 
ed again she had disappeared. Having fallen into the 
water through weakness,an Indien had buried his 
tomahawk in her scull, stepped over her body, and pas- 
sed on. Her remains were discovered and carried 
back to Deerfield for interment, 

For a few moments the captives had’ been tantalized 
with a hope of release. The Indians were attacked dur- 
ing their retreat by a smal? body of settlers, and pres- 
sed hard, At this moment an Indian runner was des- 
patched to the guard, with orders to put ull the prisoners 
todeath. A ball laid him low while he was on his er- 
rand; and the settlers being compelled to give way, the 
order about the prisoncrs was not renewed. 

At night they encamped on the snow, digging away 
spaces to lie down in, and spreading bouglis of the 
sproce-fir for couches. During the first night one of the 
captives escaped; and in the morning Mr. Williams 
was ordered to tell his companions, that if any more 
made their escape, the rest of the prisoners should be 
burned. 

At the close of a day’s march, when they had advan- 
ced some way on their long journey, a maidservant be- 
longing to Mr. Williams’s family eame to the pastor, 
requested his blessimg,and offered her farewell. Ie in- 
quired what she meant. She replied, with greate quiet- 
ness of manncr, that she pezccived that all who lagged in 
the march were tomahawked ; that she had kept up with 
greate difficulty through this day; and that she felt she 
should perish thas on the morrow, Mr. Wiliams 
examined into her state of body, and was convinced 
that she was narly exhausted. He gave his blessing, and, 
this was all he could do for her. He watched her in- 
cessantly the next day. He saw ler growing more 
feeble every hour, but still calm and gentle. She kept 
up till late in the afternoon, when she lagged behind ; be- 
ing urged, she fell, and was despatched with the 
tomahawk. Two of the prisoners were starved to 
death on the road, and fifteen others were murdered like 
Mrs. Willis and her servant. 

The pastor, with his remaining children, reached 
Canada, where he remained, suffering great hardships for 
two years and ahalf. He was ransomed, with sixty- 
one others, and returned to Boston, where he was wait- 
ed upon by a deputation from his old parish, and re 
quested to resume his dutics among the remnant of his 
people. IIe actually returned, and died in peace there 
twenty-three years afterward. It appears that all his 
captive chidren but one were redeemed. ‘I'wo besides 
Eleazer were educated at Harvard College. His little 
daughter Eunice was six years old when she was car- 
ried away. She grew upto womanhood among the 
Indians, and married a red man, retaining the name of 
Williams, and adopting the Romish faith. Being brought 
to Deerfield to see her family, she could not be 
ed to remain; nor would she accommodate herself to the 
habifs-of civilized life, preferring to sleep on the flooron 
a blanket to using a bed. Some half-breed decendants 
of hers are living on the borders of Lake Michigan. 

The sufferers seemed to haye consoled themselves 
with turning their disasters into verse ; sometimes pious- 
ly, in bymns, and sometimes in a lighter ballad, strain, 
like the following: — 


a? sh unto Pigw eket, on the eighth day of Ma 
They a rebel Indian, soon after break 
He ona bank was walking, upon a neck of land, ! 
Which leades inw a pond, as we’re made to under: 


Captain Lovewell, when first the fight be 
Fight on, my vitent heroes ! you see they fall 
For as we are inform’d, the Indians were so thick, is 
‘A man could scarcely fire agun, and some of them not hit”, 


Many of the half-breeds wha have sprung from the 
wars between the settlers and the natives have been 
missionaries among the savages. Much doubt hangs 
over the utility of Indian missions: if good has been 
done, it seems to be chiefly owing to the offices of half 
breeds, wha modify the religion to be imparted 80 48 
to suit it to the habits of mind and life of the new con- 
verts, As far as I could learn, the following 9 edote 
is no unfair specimen of the way in which missionaries 
and their religion are primarily regarded by the savages 
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Mr. K., a missionary among a tribe ofnorthern In- 
vans, was wontto set some simple refreshments— 
sat and Cider—before his converts when they came, 
toma distance to see him. An old man, who had no 
pretensions to being a Christian, desired much to be 
jmited to the refreshments, and proposed to some of 
wiv converted friends to accompany them on their next 

it to the missionary, They,told him he must be a 
christian first. What was that? Me must know all 
;hout the Bible. When the time came, he declared him- 
if prepated, and undertook the journey with them. 
When arrived, he seated himselfopposit the missionary 
wrapped in his blanket, and ing exceedingly 
erious. Yn answer to an anquiry from the missionary, 
perolied up his eyes, and solemnly uttered the following 
yords, with a pause between each : 
« Adam— Eve— Cain—Noah— Jeremiah— Beelze- 

Solomon—” 
«What do you mean ?” asked the missionary. 
*Solomon—Beelzebub—Noah—” 
*Stop, stop. What do you mean ?” 
mean—cider.” 
This is one way in which an unintelligible religion 
jsreceived by savages. Another resembles the mode in 
which they meet offers of traffic from suspicious par- 
ies: “ the more you say bow und arrows, the more we 
won't make them.” Where Christanity is received among 
them with any efficacy, it appears to be exactly in pro- 
jon to the skill of the missionary in associating the 
yw truth he brings with that which was already sancti- 
fedin their hearts ; in proportion as the new religion 
jsmade a sequel of the old one, instead of a substitu. 
ton for it. ey, 
‘ The duskey race was in my mind’s eye as we fol. 
wed the windings of the river through the rich valley 
fom Springfield to Northampton. ‘The very names of 
the places, the hamlet of Moccanam, at the foot of Mount 
flyoke, and that of Pascommuc, lying below Mount 
Tom, remind the traveller how the possessors have been 
from this fair land, and how their descendants 
must be mourning their lost Quonnecticut. Such sym- 
pthies soon wither away, however, amid the stir and 
ireliness of the sunny vilage. 

We had letters of introduction to some of the inhabi- 
tants of Northampton, and knew that our arrival was 
expected ; but we little anticipated such eagerness of 
hospitality as we were met with, The e was 
topped by a gentleman who asked for me. It was Mr. 
Bancroft, the historian, then a resident of Northampton. 
He cordially welcomed us as his guests, and ordered 
te stage up the hill to his house; such a house! It 
tood on a lofty terrace, and its balcony dverlooked 
fret the garden, then the orchard stretching down the 
sope, then the delicious vilage, and the river with its 
meadows, while opposite rose Mount Htlyoke. Far off 
in the valley to the left lay Hadley, half hidden among 
tres; and on the hills, still farther to the left, was Ain- 
erst with its college buildings conspicuous on the 
beight. 

All was in readiness for us, the spacious rooms with 

thir cool arrangements (it was the 7th of August ), 
mdthe ladies of the family with their ready merry 
welcome. + It was past noon when we arrived, and be- 
fore the early dinner hour we were as much at home 
1s if we had been acquainted for months. The Ameri- 
n mirth, common everywhere, was particularly hearty 
this house ; and as for us; we were intoxicated with 
he beauty of the scene. From the balcony we gazed 
if it was presently to melt before our eyes. ‘This 
vy, L remember, we first tasted green corn, one of the 
ost delicious of vegetables, and by some preferred to 
een peas. ‘The greatest drawback is the way in 
hich it is necessary to eat it. The cob, eight or 
a inches long, is held at both ends, and, having been 
yeviously sprinkled with ealt, is nibbled and sucked 
om end to end till all the grains are gotout. It looks 
kward enough : but what is to be done ? Surrendering 
h a vegetable from considerations of grace is not to 
te thought of. 
After dinner we walked in the blooming garden till 
ummoned withen doors by callers. My host had al- 
tady discovered my tast for rambling, and determined 
omake me happy during my short visit by driving me 
about the country. He liked nothing better himself. 
iis historical researches had stored his memory with all 
he traditions of the valley, of the state, and,I rather 
bink, of the whole of New-England. I find the entries 
inmy journal of this and the next two days the most 
nious of any during my travels. 

Mr. Bancroft drove me to Amherst this afternoon 
lie explained to me the construction of the bridge we 
essed, which is of a remarkably cheap, simple, and safe 
hind fur a wooden one. He pointed out to me the 

ats and arrangements of the villages we passed through 
nd amused and interested me with many a tale of the 

i Indian wars. He surprised me by the light he 
lirew on the philosophy of society in the United States; 

light drawn from history, and shed into all the present 
lations of races and parties to each other. I had be- 
fre been pleased with what I knew of the spirit of Mr. 
hneroft’s History of the United States, which however, 
had not then extended beyond the first volume. I now 
xreeived that he was well qualified, in more ways than 
in, for his ardous task. 

We mounted the steep hill on which Amherst stancs 
ind stopped before the red brick buildings of the college 
When the horse was disposed of, Mr. Bancroft left me 
lolook at the glorious view, while he went in search of 
‘me one who would be our guide about the college. 
la minute he beckoned me in, witha smile of great 
ddight and conducted me into the lecture-room where 
Professor Hitchcock was lecturing. In front of the lec- 
‘wer was a large number of students, and on either 

das many as forty or fifty girls. These girls were 
fom a neighbouring school, and from the houses of the 
fmers and mechanics of the village. ‘The students 

‘peared quite as attentive as if they had had the room 
‘themselves, We found that the admission of girls to 
such lectures as they could understand (this was on 
ttology) was @ practice of some years’ standing, and 
that no eyil had been found to result from it, It 
Was a gladdening sight, testitying both to the sim. 

ty of manners and the eagerness fur education, I 
doubt whether such a spectacle is to be seen out of New- 


The professor showed us the Turkey Tracks, the 
gteat curiosity of the place; and distinct and gigantic 
indeed they were, deeply impressed in the imbedded 
Professor Hitchcock’s name is well known 
among from his highly-praised work, A 
Report on the Geology, Mineralogy, Botany, and 
Zoology of Massachusetts, We ascended to the obser- 
ey Slag we saw a splendid variety of the view I 
had admiring all day, and we pronounced this 
tollege an enviable residence. 

It is a Presbyterain college, and is flourishing, as 
Presbyterian colleges of New England do, under the 
wal of professors who are not content with delivering 
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courses of lectures, but who work with the students, as 
much like companions asteachers, ‘The institution had 


been at work only ten years, and at this time it contain. | ing 


ed two. hundred and forty under-graduates, a greater 
number than any in the state, except, perhaps, Harvard. 

The next day was a busy one, We were. called 

vay from gazing from the balcony after breakfast, the 
poi Bast being at thedoor. ‘Two more carriages joined 
us in the village, and we proceeded in the direction, of 
Mouat Holyoke. Our road lay through rich unfenced 
cornfelds and meadows where the mowers were busy. 
There was a great contrast between the agriculture here 
and in other parts of the state. Here an annual inun- 
dation spares. much of the toil of the tiller. _ It seems 
as if little more. were necessary than. to throw in the 
seed and reap the produce; while, in less-favoured 
regions, the farmer may be seen ploughing round the 
rocks which protrude from the soil, and bestowing in- 
finite pains on his stony fields. The carriages conveyed 
us a good way up the far-famed hill. When it became 
too steep for the horses, we alighted, and found the 
ascent easy enough, There are rude but convenient 
ladders, broad and strong, at difficult turns of the path, 
and large stones and roots of trees afford a firm footing 
in the intervals. ‘The most wayward imagination could 
not conjure up theidea of danger, and children may be 
led to the top in perfect safety. 

On the summit is a building which affords shelter in 
case of rain, and lemonade and toddy in case of thirst. 
There is a fine platform of rock on which the traveller 
may rest himself while he looks around over a sgace of 
sixty miles in almost every direction. -The valley is the 
most attractive object, the full river coiling through the 
meadows, and the spires of village churches being 
clustered at intervals along its banks; but smokes rise 
on the hillsides, from the Green Mountains in.the north 
to the fading distance beyond Springfield in the south. 
To the cast the view extends nearly to New Haven 
(Connecticut), seventy miles off. Mount Holyoke is 
eleven hundred feet above the river. 

’ While I was absorbed in the contemplation of this 
landscape I was tapped on the shoulder. When I 
turned a shipmate stood smiling behind me. She high- 
ly enjoyed the odd meeting on this pinnacle, and so did 
we. The face of a pleasant shipmate is welcome every- 
where, but particularly in a scene which contrasts so 
strongly with those in which we have lived together, as 
a mountain-top with the cabin of aship. Some person 
who loves contrast has entered a remarkable set. of 
names in the album on Mount Holyoke as having just 
visited the spot, Hannah More, Lord Byron, Martin 
Luther, &c. 

We returned by a shorter, but equally pretty road 
to dinner ; and presently after, as we were not at all 
tired, we set off again for the Sugarloaf, ten miles up 
the valley. We had a warm ride and a laborious 
scramble up the Sugarloaf; but we were rewarded by a 
view which I think finer than the one we saw in the 
morning, though not so various. It commanded the 
whole valley with its entire circle of hills. White dots 
of buildings on the hillsides spoke of civilization ; 
Amherst, with its red buildings, glowed in the sun; 
and the river below was of a dark gray, presenting a 
perfect reflection of its fringed banks, of the ox-team on 
the margin, and of boys fishing among the reeds — 
Smokes rose where brush was burning, indicating the 
foundation of new scttlements. In one of these 
which was pointed out to me an accident had happened 
the preceding spring, which affords another hint of 
what the hearts of emigrant mothers have sometimes to 
bear. Achild of two years old wandered away one 
afternoon from its parents’ side, and was missing when 
the day’s work was done, The family and neighbours 
were out in the woods for hours with torches, but they 
only lost their own way without discovering the little 
one. Inthe morning it was found, at a considerable 
distance from home, lying under a bush as if asleep. It 
was dead, however: the cold of the night had seized it, 
and it was quite stiff. 

The sun set as we returned homeward with all 
speed, having to dress for an evening party. While the 
bright glow was still lingering in the valley, and the 
sky was beginning to melt from crimson to the pale 
seagreen of evening, I saw something sailing in the air 
like a glistening golden balloon. I called the attention 
of .my party to it justin time. It burst in a broad flash 
and shower of green fire. It was the most splendid 
meteor I ever saw. We pitied a quict-leoking couple 
whom we met jogging along in a deaborn, and whose 
backs had, of course, been turned to the spectacle.— 
They must have wondered at the staring and commo- 
tion among our party. I saw an unusual number of 
falling-stars before we reached home, 

The parties, on all the thr.e evenings when I was 
at Northampton, were like the village parties through. 
out New England. There was an over proportion of 
ladies, almost all of whom were pretty, and all. well 
dressed. ‘There was a good deal of party spirit among 
the gentlemen, and great complaints of religious bigo- 
try from the ladies, One inhabitant of the place, the 
the son of a Unitarian clergyman, was going to leave it 
chiefly on account, he told me, of the treatment his 
family received from their Calvanistic neighbours. 
While he was at hume they got on pretty well ;,but he 
had to go from home sometimes, and could not bear to 
leave his wife to such treatment as she met with in his 
absence. ‘This was the worst case I heard of; but in- 
stances of a bigotry nearly as outrageous reminded me 
painfully of similar cases of pious cruelty at home,— 
The manners towards strangers in these social meeti 
are perfectly courteous, gay, and friendly. I had fre- 
quent occasion to wonder why a foreign Unitarian was 
esteemed so much less dangerous a person than a 
native. 

There was endless amusemet to me in observing vil- 
lage manners and ways of thinking, Sometimes [had 
to wait for explanations of what passed before my eyes, 
finding myself wholly at fault, At other time I was 
charmed with the upright simplicity which villagers not 
only exhibit at home, but carry out with them into the 
world, 

In one Massachusetts village a large party was in- 
vited to meet me. At teatime I was busily engaged in 
conversation with a friend, when the teatray was brought 
to me by a young person in a plain white gown. After 
I had helped myself, she stood just before me for along 
while, and was perpetually returning. Again and 
again I refused more tea, but she still came. Her per- 
tinacity was afterward explained. It was a young 
lady of the village who wished to see me, and knew 
that I was going away the next day. She had called 
on the lady of the house in the aflernoon, and begged 
permission to come in a plain gown as a waiter. She 
was, of course, invited as a guest, but she would not 
accept the invitation, and she was allowed to follow her 
own fancy. 

In another village I became acquainted with one of 
its most useful residents, the schoolmaster, who has a 


passion for: music, and is organist. of a church. Itwas 


; but I 
must save my own soul in the way I think right’ ‘Well, 
they talked ubout the Inquisition, and would fain have 
made me believe I was doing what was very unsafe ; 
80, after a deal more argument, I settled with my- 
self what I would do. When I, got to Rome J put 
away the Commentary, thinking that way of reading 
was not necessary, and might be left to another. time ; 
bat I went on reading my Bible as usual. ; 

“Well: when Passion Week:came I took care to 
see all that was going forward, and I was in the great 
square when the pope came out to give the blessing.— 
The square was as full as ever it could hold, and I 
stood near the middle of it. I found all the people 
were abont to go down on their knees. Now, youknow, 
it is against my principles altogether togo down on my 
knees before the pope or any man ; so I began to think 
what I should do. _ I thought the right principle was to 
pay the same respect to the pope that I would to any 
sort of chief ruler, but none, in particular, on religious 
grounds; so I settled to do just what I should doto the 
President of the United States. So, when the whole 
crowd dropped on their knees in one moment, there I 
stood, all alone, in the middle of the square. I knew 
the pope must see me, and the people about him; but 
my hope was that the crowd would be so occupied with 
their own feelings that they would not notice me, Not 
so, however, One looked at me, and then another, and 
then it spread, till I thought that the whole crowd was 
looking at nothing but me, Meantime I was standing 
with my body bent—about this much—and my hat off, 
which I held so, above my head. It happened the sun 
was very hot, and I got a bad headache with keeping 
my head uncovered ; but that was net worth minding. 
Well, I was glad enough when the people all rose on 
their feet again. But it was by no means over yet.— 
The pope came down, and walked through the midst of 
the people; and, as it happened, he came just my way. 
I was not at the prospect of getling a near view 
of him, so'I just stood still till he came by. The peo- 
ple kept dropping on their knees on either side of him 
as he approached. Some of them tugged at me to do 
the same ; but, said I, ‘ Excuse me,I can’t.’ So, when 
the old pope came as near to me as 1 am to you, he 
stopped, and looked full in my face, while I stood bent, 
and my hat raised as before, and thinking within my- 
self. * Now, sir, I am paying you the same respect I 
would show to the President of the United States, and 
I can’t show any more to any one:’ so after a good 
look at me, the old gentleman went on, and the people 
near seemed soon to have furgotton all about me. And 
so I gut off.” 

On the last day of my visit at Northampton I wen 
inte the graveyard. Some of the inhabitants smiled at 
Mr. Bancroft.for taking me there, there being no fine 
monuments, no gardens and plantations, as in more mo- 
dern cemeteries ; but there were things which my host 
knew I should consider more interesting. There were 
some sunken, worn, mossy stones, which bore venera- 
ble pilgrims’ names and pious inscriptions. Several of 
the original settlers lie here ; and their graves, gay 
with a profusion of the golden rod, and waving with 
long grass, are more interesting to the traveller than if 
their remains reposed in a less primitive mode. The 
stranger is taken by surprise at finding how much 
stronger are the emotions excited among these resting. 
places of the pilgrims than by the institutions in which 
their spirit still lives. Their spirit lives in its faulty as 
well as its nobler characteristics, 1 saw here the grave 
of a young girl, who was as much murdered by fanati- 
cism as Mary Dyar, who.was hanged for her Antino- 
mianism in the early days of the colony. The. young 
creature, whose tomb 1s scarcely yet grass-grown, died 
of a brain fever brought on by a revival. 

I happened to be going the round of several Massa- 
chusett’s villages when the marvellous account of Sir 
John Herschel’s discoveries in the moon was sent 
abroad, ‘The sensation it excited was wonderful. As 
it professed to be a republication from the Edinburgh 
Journal of Science, it was some time before many per- 
sons, except professors of natural philosophy, thought 
of doubting its truth, The lady of such a professor, on 
being questioned by a company of ladies as to her hus- 
band’s emotions at the prospect of such an enlargement 
of the field of science, excited a strong feeling of dis- 
pleasure against herself. She could not say that he be- 
lieved it, and would gladly have said nothing about it; 
but her inquisitive companions first cross-examined her, 
and then were angry at her skepticism.. A story is go- 
ing, told by some friends of Sir John Herschel (but 
whether in’ earnest or in the spirit of the moon story I 
cannot tell), that the astronomer has received at the 
Cape a letter from a large number of Baptist clergy- 
men of the United States, congratulating him on his 
discovery, informing him that it had been the occasion 
of much edifying preaching and of prayer-meetings for 
the benefit of brethern in the newly-explored regions ; 
and beseeching him. to inform his correspondents 
whether science affords any prospects of a method of 
conveying the Gospel to residents in the moon. How- 
ever it may be with this story, my experience of the 
question with regard to the other, “ Do you not believe 
it ?” was very extensive. . 

_In the midst of our amusement at credulity like this, 
we must remember that the real discoveries of science 
are likely to be more faithfully and more extensively 
made known in ;the villages of the United States than 
in any others in the world. ‘The moon hoax, if advan- 
tageously put forth, would have been believed. by a 
much larger proportion of any other nation than it was 
by the Americans, and they are travelling far faster 
than any other nation beyond the. reach of such decep- 
tion. Their common and high schools, their lyceums 
and cheap colleges, are exciting and feeding thousands 
of minds, which in England weuld never get beyond 
the loom or the ploughtail. If few are very learned in 
the villages of Massachusetts,,still fewer are very igno- 
rant; and all have the power and the will to invite the 
learning of the towns among them, and to remunerate 
its administration of knowledge.. ‘The consequence of 
this is a state of village society in which only vice and 
total ignorance need hang the head, while (out of the 
desolate range of religious bigotry) all honorable tastes 


are as sure of being countenanced and respected as ‘al 
kindly: feelings are of being reciprocated, I believe 
most enli and virtuous residents in the villa 

of New England are: eager the 
lines. have:fallen to them in pleasant places. 
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their last durations.”—Sm Tuomas Browns. 
Tue Pilgrim Fathers: early testified to the value of 
edueation. “ When New England was poor, and they 
were but few: in number, there wasa spirit to 
ing?’ of their 
custom and then by law, was“ Thatnone of the 
shall suffer so much barbarism in:their families as not 
to teach their children and learn- 
ing as may enable them perfeetly to read the English 
tongue.” ‘They: next ordered, “To the end that learning 
may not be buried in the graves of our forefathers, 
every township, after the Lord hath. increased them ‘to 
the number of fifty householders, shall appoint one to 
teach all children to write and read; and where any 
town shall increase to the number of one hundred fam- 
ilies, they shall set up a grammar-school, the mastefs 
thereof being able to instruet youth so far as they may 
be fitted for the University.” 
Court a equal to a year’s rate ofthe. 
vebole colong: tewnindh. tha of Two 
years. aflerward,:-Jéhn Harvard, who arrived at the 
settlements only, todie, left tc the infant institution’ one 
half of his estate and all hislibrary, The state set 
apart for the college the rent of a ferry. The weal- 
thiest men of the community gave presents which were 
thought profuse atthe time, and beside their names in ' 
the record stand entries of humbler ' gifts; from each 
family in the colonies. twelvepence, or a peck of corn, 
or an equivalent in wam 3 and from individu 
als the sums of five shillings, nine shillings, one pound, 
and-two pounds.. There were legacies also; from one 
colonist a flock of sheep; from another cotton cloth 
worth nine shillings; from others a pewter flagon worth 
ten shillings, a fruit-dish, a sugar-spoon; a silver-tipped 
jug, one great salt, one small trencher'salt, Afterward 
the celebrated Theophilus Gale bequeathed his library to 
the college; and in 1731 Bishop Berkeley, after visiting 
the institution, presented with some of. the Greek and: 
The year following John Havard’s bequest the 
Cambridge printing-press was set up, the only press in 
America north of Mexico. The General Court appoint: 
ed licensers of this press, and did not scruple to inter-’ 


of heresy occurred to torment the minds of the worthy: 
fathers. Their surpervision over other departments of 
management. was equally strict. Mrs. Eaton, wife of 


the General Court on a complaint of short or disagree- 
able commons urged by the students. “ The breakfast’ 
was two sizings of bread and a cue (or Q, quartus) of 
beer; and the evening commons were a pye.” What 
became of Mrs. Eaton, forther than that the blame of 
the dissensions rested on her bad housewifery, I do not: 
know. Subsequently alaw was passed “ for reforming 
the extravagancies of commencements,”: by which it 
was provided that “ henceforth no ion nor pro- 
vision of either- plumb cake, ‘or roasted, boyled, or baked 
meates or pyes of any kind shall be made by any com- 
mencer ;” no such was to have “ any distilled lyquours~ 


the penalty of a forfeiture of the good things, anda fine 
of twenty shillings. ‘There was another act passed, 
“that if any, who now doe or hereafter shall stand: for. 
their degrees, presume to doe anything contrary to the 
said act, or goe about to evade it by plain cake, 
they shall forfeit the henours of the college.” Yet 
another law was passed to prohibit “costly habits of 
many of the scholars, their wearing gold or silver lace 
or brocades, silk nightgowns, &c.,.as tending to dis- 
courage persons from giving their ‘children a college’ 
education, and as inconsistent with the gravity and de- 
cency proper to be observed in this society.” 

For a hundred years after its establishment, Havard 
College enforced the practice, in those days common in 
Europe, of punishing refractory students by eorporeal 
infliction, In Judge Sewell’s manuscript diary the fol- 
lowing entry is found, dated June 15, 1674: “This 
was his sentence (Thos, Sargeant’s) :— 

“That being convieted of speaking blasphemous 
words concerning the H. G., he should be therefore 
publickly whipped before all the scholars. 

“That he should be suspended as to taking his de- 
gree of bachelor. (This sentence read before him 
twice at the president’s before the committee, and in the 
library before execution.) 

“Sit by himself'in the hall uncovered at meals, 
during the pleasure of the president ‘and fellows, and 
being in all things obedient, doing what exercise was 
appointed him by the president, or else be finally ex- 
pelled from the college. 

“The first was presently put in execution in the 
library before the scholars. He kneeled down, and the 
instrument, Goodman Hely, attended the president’s 
word as to the performance of his part in the work. 
Prayer was had before and after by the president.” 

In 1733 a tutor was prosecuted for inflicting this kind 
of punishment; yet, in the revised body of laws made 
in the next year, we find the following: “ Notwithstand- 
ing the preceding pecuniary mulcts, it shall be lawful 
for the president, tutors, and professors to punish 
under graduates by boxing, when they shall judge 
the nature or circumstances of the offence call for it.” 
| The times are nota little changed. Of late years 


almost come up to the point of boxing their tutors. 
If Harvard is ever torecover her supremacy, to -rée- 
sume her station in usefulness and in the affections cf 


ment, and a change in some of the principles recognis- 
ed by her. Every one is eager to acknowkledge her 
past services. All American citizens are proud of’ the 
array of great men whom she has sent forth to serveand 
grace the country ;. but, like some other universities, she 
is falling behind the age. Her glory is declining, even 


long as the choicest youth of the community are no 
longer sent to study within her walls, 

‘The politics of the managers of Havard University 
are opposed to those of the great body of the Ameriéun 
people, She is the aristocratic college’ of the Unitcd 
States. Her pride of antiquity, hcr vanity of pre. 
eminence and wealth, are likely to prevent her renova- 
ting her principles and management so as to suit the 
wants of the period; and she will probably receive a 


sufficient patronage from the aristceracy, for a consider. 


encourage 
brethren . 


fere with the licensers themselves when any suspicion’ * 


the first president of the college, was examined before’ . 


in his chamber, or any composition therewith,” under 


the students have more than once -appeared to have 


the people, it must be by a renovation of her manage- | 


in its external manifestations; and it: must decline as - 


| delighttul to hear him revelling in his.own music, pour- 3 
his soul out.over his organ.’, Hehas been to, Rome 
and - indulged himself with listening to the Miserere. 
He told me that two monks whom he met in Italy, be- 
fore reaching, Rome, saw him reading) his Bible,.with 
“They told me I had better give over that, ‘Give 
over what? says I. .‘ Why, reading: your Bible, with 
| that book to help you,’ * Why shouldn’t I read in my 
own Bible?’ says I. ‘ Because the pope won’t like it,’ 
said they. ‘In my humble opinion,’ says I, ‘ it .is far 
from plain what the pope has to do with my. duty and 
way of improving myself: It’s. no wish of ‘mine, I’m, 
sure, to speak disrepectfully of the pope, or to interfere 
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able time to comne, toencourage her- in all her faults — 
She has'a great mame, and the education she affords is 
very expensive: dx: comparison witha all other colleges. 
"The sons of the wealthy will therefore flock to her. 
‘The attainments usually made her walls are in- 
ferior to thuse achieved .elewhere, her professors 
(poorly salaried, ~when the expenses __ of living are con- 
considered) beireg: accustomed to Tecture and examine 
the students and do nothing more. The indolent and 
‘the careless will therefore flockto her. But,meantime, 
mare and more colleges are rising up, andare filled 
as fast as they rise, whose principles and practices are 
“better suitedto the: wants of the timae, In them living 
- is. chenperyand proféssors are thereford richer with 
the same or srmaler salaries; the soms of the yeomanry 
and mechanic classes resort ‘to hex; and where it is 
the practice of the tutors to work: with their pupils, as 
well.as, lecture to them a: proficiemey is made which 
shames the attainments of the: Havard students. The 
middle;and Jower-classes are usually neither Unitarian 
not Episcopaliam, but “orthodox,” as: their distinctive 
term is; and these, thestrength and hope of the nation, 
avoid Harvard, and fill to overflowing the oldest or- 
thodox colleges ; ‘and, when these will liold no more, 
When Boston the state 
was a subject of great mourning amsong its friends. At- 
temps had-beem maade to obtain the services of three 
men of somme eminente as professors, but in vain. 
The salaries offered were insufficiemt 1 maintain the 
families of these gentlemen in comfort, in such a place 
as Cambridge; though, at that very time, the managers 
‘of the affsits.of the institution were purchasing lands in 
Maine, ‘The: Moral Philosophy chair had been vacant 
‘for. cight years. .“T'wo of the professors were at the 
‘time laid by in tedious illnesses; a thrird was absent on 
@ long journey ; «and the young mera’ of the senior class 
were left almost «anemployed.. The “aanpopularity of the 
president among. the young men was extreme, and the 
‘disfayour was mot confined to them. | ‘The students had, 
at different times within a few years, risen against the 
authorities; and “the last. disturbameces, in 1834, had 
been ofa very sexious character. Every one was ques- 
‘tioning what was ‘to be done next, and anticipating a 
farther,vacating’ of chairs which it weould be difficult to 
fill. I heard one merry lady advise that the professors 
should strike for Jhigher wages,and thus force the coun- 
and supporters: of the'university ixato a thorough and 
serious consideration of its conditior and prospects in 
gelation to presexst future times. 

The salary -of ‘the president is above 2000 
The salaries of the vary from 1500 dollars to 
500 ; that és, from 3751. to 1251. this sum they 
expected to Liwe like geatlemen, amd keep up the 
aristocratic character ofthe institatiom. I knew of one 
‘ease where 2 jealousy. was shown when a diligent pro- 
fessor, with a large family, madean attempt by a literary 
venture to increase. his means, Yet Harvard College 
is in buildings, library, and apparatus, in its lands and 
money, richer tham any other in the Union. 

The number of under graduates im the year’ 1833, 4 
wastwo hundred and sixteen. They camot live at 
Harvard for less: than 200 dollars a year, independently 
of personal expenses. Seventy-five dollars must be con- 
tributed by each to the current 3 fuel is dear ; 
fifteen dollars are <charged for lodging’ within the college 
walls, and. eighty «re paid for board by those who use 
their option of living in ‘the commons, The’ 
fact is, L believe, generally acknowledged, that the com- ' 
‘parative expensivemsess of living is a case of the depres- 
‘sion of Harvard am. comparison with 3ts former standing 
-among other collegres ; but this leads to a supposition 
which does not to all appear a just orse, that if the ex- 
pense of poor students could be defrayed by a public 
fand, to be raised for the purpose, the sons of the yeo- 
snanry would repair once moreto A friend 
of the institution writes, with regard to this plan. 

“Tt would probably have the imammediate effect of 

- “Dringing back that, perhaps, most desirable class of stu- 
-dents, the sons of families in the middling ranks in re- 
spect of property Sm town and country, who, we fear, 
were driven away in great numbers ~ by the change in 
&he amount of tuition fes in or about 1807. They 
mean to pay to the fulkextent that otiers around them 
do for whatever they have. This is ‘what they have 
been usedtodoing. It is their habit ; perhaps it is 
their point ofhonour ; no matter whieh. But they are 
obliged strictly to consult economy. And the difference 
of an annual expense of twenty or thérty dollars, which 
their fathers will Ihave to spare froma the profits of a 
farm or a shop, and@ pinch themselves to furnish, is and 
ought to be, with saach, avery serious Consideration, It 
4s, in fact, a consideration decisive, year by year, of the 
@estination of nusabers of youth to whom the country 
owes, for its own sake, the best advantages of educa- 
‘tion it can afford ; of those who, in mawral and intellec- 
tual structure, are the boneand sinew of the eommon- 
wealth, andon all accounts, personal amd public, enti- 
led to its best traiming”* 

It may be dowbted whether, ifa gratis education to 
spoor students were.to be dispensed fiom Harvard to- 
amorrow, it would rival in real respectability and pro- 
ficiency the orthodox colleges which Twave already sur- 
passed her, Her xmanagement and popelation arc too 
aristocrdtic, her naovement too indolent, to attract young 
anen.ofthatclass ; and younrmen of that class prefer 
paying for the benefits they receive ; they prefer a good’ 

jon, economically provided, so as to be within 
each of their means, to an equally good education 
furnished to them at the cost of their gorade of i 
«Bence, The best friends of Harvard ‘believe that it is 
mot by additional contrivances that her prosperity can 
restored; but such a renovation of the whole 
scheme of her mamagement.as shall brisag her once more 
anto accordance with the wants of the majority, the 
spirit efithe country and of the time. 

The first commencement washeld ima August, 1642, 
twonty years after the landing of the pilgrims. 
Mr. Peirce, the daistorian of the University, writes: 
“ Upon this nevel: axad auspicious occasion, the venera- 
Dele fathers of the land, the governor, snagistrates, and 
sninisters from,all parts, with others ixs great numbers, 
repaired to Canabradge, and attended ‘with delight to 
aefined displays.ef European leaming,, on a spot which 
dent just before was the abode of savages. It was.a day 
*which on many accounts must heve been singularly in- 
teresting.” In attending the commencement of 1835 
& felt that 1 wes present at an antique ceremonial, 4 

“We had so our movemmer¥ts a6 to'arrive at 

» Cambridge just in ime for the celebration, which al-’ 
‘waystakes place oxi the last Wednesday in August. 


We were'the guests of the Natural Philesophy professor’) 


end his lady, and we arrived «their house before noon 
“on Monfay the 24th. Next tothe hearty greeting we' 
meotived came the pleasure of taking possession of my: 
mpartment, it looked so full of luxury. Besides the: 
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all the ben 


comfort of complete furnitare of the English kind, and 
“a ptetty view from the windows, there was a table cov- 
ered with books and flowers, and on it a* programme of 
the engagements of the week. On looking at the books 
I found among them a History and some gle 
University; so that it was my own fault i hey 
into ‘the business of the week without. “knowing th 
whence and the wherefore of its observances, — 
‘The aspect of Cambridge is charming. The college 
buildings have no ‘beauty to boast of, it is true; but the 
professors’ houses, dropped a-ound, each in its garden, 
give an aristocratic air to the place, which I sw in no 
other place of the ‘size, and which has’ the grace of 


novelty, ‘The greensward, the white palings, and the 
gravel-walks are all well kept, and is the New- 
nd elm more ishing. The moble old: elm 


under which Washington first drew his sword spreads 
a wide shade over the ground. 
After ‘refreshing ourselves with lemonade we set out 
for the Botanic Garden, which is very prettily situated 
and well'taken-care of. Here I'saw for the first time 
red water-lilies. ‘None are so beautiful to my eyes 
as ‘the white; but the ted mix in well with these 
and the yellow in a large pond. There were. some 
splendid South American plants ; but the head gardener 
seemed more proud of his dahlias than any other indi- 
vidual of his charge. From a small cottage on the 
terrace at the upper end of the ‘came forth 
Mr. Sparks, the editor of Washington’s Correspondence, 
While engaged‘ in his great work, he lives .in this de- 
lightfal'spot, He took me into his study, and showed 
mé his parchment-bound collection of Washington's 
papers, so fearful in amount that I almost wondered 
at the intrepidity of any editor who could undertake to 
go through them. When one looks at the shelf above 
shelf of thick folio volumes, it seems as if Washington 
could have done nothing but write all his life. I be- 
lieve Mr. Sparks has now finished his arduous task, and 
iven to the world the last of his twelve armple volumes, 
t is interesting to know that he received orders for 
the book ftom the remotest corners of the Union. A 
friend writes to me, “Two hundred copies have re- 
cently gone to the Red River; and in Georgia, South 
Carolina, and Alabama, the work is generously patron. 
ised. Can the dead letter of such a man’s mind be 
scattered through the land without carrying with it 
something of his spirit ?” ' 

From the Botanic Garden we proceeded to the Col- 
lege, where we visited a student’s room or two, the Mu- 
seum, our host’s lecture-room and apparatus, and the 
library. 

The Harvard library was, in 1764, destroyed by 
fire (as everything, in America seems to be, sooner or 
later.) The immediate occasion of the disaster was the 
General Court having sat in the library, and (it being 
the month of January) had a large fire lighted there. 
One of the most munificent contributors to the lost li- 
brary was the benevolent Thomas Hollis. He after. 
ward assisted to repair the loss, writing, “* I am prepar- 
ing and going on with my mite to Harvard College, 
and lament the loss it has suffered exceedingly; but’ 
hope a public library will no more be turned into a 
council room.” On this occasion there was a great 
mourning. The governor sent a message of condolence 
to the representatives; the newspapers be wailed it as a 
* ruinous loss;” and the mother-country and the colo- 
nies were stirred up to repair the mischief. Yet now, 
when the library consists of 40,000 volumes, some of 
them precious treasures, there secms as much careless- 
mess as ever about fire. This is vehemently complained 
of on the spot, one honest reviewer declaring that he 
cannot sleep on windy nights for thinking of the risk 
arising from the library being within six feet of a build- 
ing where thirty fires are burning, day,and night, un- 
der the care of students only, who are required by 
their avocations to be absent three times a day. It is 
to be wished that the Cambridge scholars ~would take 
warning by the fate of the statue of Washington by 
Canova, This statue was the property of the State of 
North Carolina, and was deposited at Raleigh, the or- 
nament and glory of that poor state, A citizen expressed 
his uneasiness at such a work of art being housed under 
a roof of wood, and urged that aSstone chapel should 
be built for it. He’ was only laughed at. Not long 
after the statue was utterly destroyed by fire, and there 
was a general repentance that the citizen’s advice had 
not been attended to. 

Thomas Hollis was the donor of a fine Polyglott 
Bible which 1 saw in the library, inscribed with his 
hand, describing himself a “citizen of the world.” 
With his contributions made bofore the fire he had 
taken great pains, lavishing his care, first en the selec. 
tion of the books, which were of great value, and next 
on their bindings.. He had emblematical devices cut, 
such as the Caduceus of Mercury, the Wand of Hsou- 
lapius, the Owl, the Cap of Liberty, &c.5 and, when 
a work was patridtic in its character, it had the cap of 
Tiberty on the back ; when the book was of solid wisdom 
(I suppose on philosophy or morals), there was the owl; 
when on eloquence, the caduceus; when on medicine, 
the Fsculapian wand, and so forth. All this ingenuity 
as lost except in tradition. Five-and-thirty years ago, 
Fisher Ames observed that Gibbon could not have writ. 
ten his history at Cambridge for want of works of re- 
ference. The library then consisted of less than 20,000 
volumes. Seven years ago there was no copy of Kep. 
Jer’s Works in the library. Much has beem done since 
that time. The most obvious deficiencies have been 
supplied, and the nuntber of volumes has risen to up. 
‘ward of 40,000. ‘There is great zeal on the spot for a 
farther enlargement of this treasure; and the prevail. 
ing opinion is, that whenevera proper building is erect- 
zed, the munificence of individuals will leawe nothing 
to be complained of and little to be desired. The 
names of dunors of books are painted up in the alcoves 
of the library, but the books are now assorted by their 
subjects. Thero are portraits of some of ‘tine patrons’ 
of the institution, two of which, by Copley, are good, 

‘The rest of our first day at Cambridge was spentin 
society. This was the first time of my meeting Pro. 
feasor Norton, who, of all the theologians of America, 
immpressed me, as I believe he has impressed the Unita- 
rians of England generally, and certain othor theolo- 
gians, with the most respect. In reach ef mind, in 
reasoning power, in deep devotional feeling, and, ac. 
cording to the universal testimony of better judges than, 
myself, in biblical learning, he has no superior atnong’ 
the American divines, and, in some of these respects, 
no peer. He is regarded with grateful veperatiun by 
the worthiest of his pupils for the invaluable guidance 
he afforded them, while professor, in their biblical stu- 
dies; though they cannot lvat griove that his’ philosophi- 
call prejudices, and his extreme dread and dislike of op. 
position to bis own opinions, should betray him into a 
tome of arrogance, and excite in him a spirit of perse- 
eution, which, but for ages of proof to the centrary, 

ould seem to be incompatible with so large a knowl. 


eddy, and so humble and genuine a faith as ‘his. His 


being dtily reverenced is the reason of his having been 
hitherto unduly feared. His services to theological 


naturally, more weight has, at least till lately, been 
allowed to his opinions’ of persons and affairs [han 
should ever be accorded to those of a man among men, 
But ‘this is a temporary disadvantage. Wher the 
friends of free inquiry and the champions of equal in- 
tellectual rights have’ gone’ on a little longer in the as- 
sertion of their liberty, Professor Norton’s peculisrities 
will ‘have lost their power to injure, and his great quali- 
ties, accomplishments, and services will receive ¢ more 
ready and unmixed homage than ever. weep 

On the Tuesday ‘several friends arrived to breakfast; 
and we filled up the morning with visiting the admira- 
bly-conducted Lunatic Asylum at Charlestown, and with 
a drive to Fresh Pond, one of the pretty meres which 
ebound in Massachusetts, We dined at the house of 
another professor close at hand. The house was full 
in every corner with family connections arrived for 
commencement. 1 remember there were eleven chil- 
dren in the ‘house. We were a cheerful party at the 
long dinner-table, and a host ‘of guests filled the rooms 
in the evening. The ladies sat ‘out on the piazza in 
the afternoon, and saw the smoke ofa fire far off. Pre- 
sently the firebells rang, and the smoke and glow in- 
creased; and by dark it was a tremenduous sight. It 
was the great Charlestown fire which burned sixty 
houses. ' Some of us mounted to the garrets, whence 
we could see a whole street burning on both sides, stack 
after stack of chimneys falling into the flames. It is 
thought that the frequency of fires in America is owing 
partly to the practice of carrying woodashes from room 
to room; perhaps from eral carelessness about 
woodashes; and partly to the houses being too hastily 
built, so that cracks ensue, sometimes in the chimneys, 
and beams are 

The important morning rose dark and dull, and soon 
deepened into rain. It was rather yexatious that, in a 
region where, at this time of year, one may, except in 
the valleys, put by one’s umbrella for three or four 
months, this particular morning should be: a rainy one. 
Friend after friend drove up to the house, popped in, 
shook hands, and popped out again, till an hour after 
breakfast, when it was time to be setting out for the 
church, I was fortunate enough to be placed in a pro- 
jecting seat at a corner of the gallery, over a flank of 
the platform, where I saw everything and heard most 
of the exercises. The church is large, and was com- 
pletely filled. The galleries and half the area were 
crowded with ladies, all gayly dressed; some without 
either cap or bonnet, which had a singular effect. We 
were sufficiently amused with observing the varieties of 
countenance and costume which are congregated on 
such occasions, and in recognising old acquaintances 
from distant places till ten o’clock, when music was 
heard, the bar was taken down from the centre door of 
the church, and students and strangers poured in at the 
side-entrances, immediately filling all the unoccupied 
pews. A student from Maryland was marshal, and he 
ushered in the president, and attended him up the mid- 
dle aisle and the steps of the platform. The governor 
of the state and his aids, the corporation and officers of 
the college, and several distinguished visiters, took their 
seats on either hand of the president. The venerable 
head of Dr. Bowditch was scen on the one side, and 
Judge Story’s animated countenance on the other. 
The most eminent of the Unitarian clergy of Massa- 
chusetts were them, and some of its leading politicians. 
Mr. Webster stole in from behind when the proceéd- 
ings were half over, and retired before they were finish- 
ed. A great varicty of exercises were gone through by 
the young men: orations were delivered, and poems, 
and dialogues, and addresses. Some of these appeared 
to me ‘o have a good deal of merit ; two or three were 
delivered by students who relied on their reputation at 
college, with a manner mixed up of pomposity and ef- 
frontery, which contrasted amusingly with the modesty 
of some of their companions, who did things much 
more worthy of honour. I discovered that many, if not 
most of the compositions, contained allusions to mob- 
law; of course, reprobating it. This was very satis- 
factory, particularly if the reprobation was accompanied 
with a knowledge of the causes and a recognition of 
the real perpetrators of the recent illegal violences; a 
knowledge that they have invariably sprung out ofa 
conflict of selfish interests with eternal principles ; and 
a recognition that their perpetrators have universally 
been, at first or second hand, aristocratic members of 
American society. j 

The exercises were relieved by music four times 
during the morning; and then everybody talked, and 
many changed places, and the intervals were made as 
refreshing as possible. Yet the routine must be weari- 
some ‘to persons who are compelled to attend it every 
year. From my high seat 1 looked down ypon the top 
of a friend’s head—one of the reverend professors—and 
was amused by watching the progress of his ennui. It 
would not do for a professor to look wearied or careless ; 
so my friend had recourse to an occupation which gave 
him a sufficiently sage air while furnishing him with 
entertainment. He covered his copy of the programme 
with an infinite number of drawings. I saw stars, 
laurel-sprigs, and a variety of other pretty devices gra- 
dually spreading over the paper as the hours rolled on. 
I tried afterward to persuade him to give me his handi- 
work as a memorial of commencement, but he would 
not. At length, a clever valedictory address in Latin, 
drolly delivered by a departing student, caused the 
large church to re-echo with laughter and applause. 

The president then got into the antique chair from 
which the honours of the University are dispensed, and 
delivered their diplomas to the students. During this 
process we departed, at half past four o'clock, the busi- 
ness being concluded except the final blessing, given by 
the oldest clerical professor, : 

At home we assembled, a party of ladies, without 
any gentlemen. The gentlemen were all to dine in the 
College-hall. Our hostess had happencd to collect round 
her table a company of ladies more or less distinguish- 
ed in literature, and all, on the present occasion at 
least, as metry as children; or, which is sayirg as 
much, as merry as Americans usually are. We had, 
therefore, a pleisant dining enough, during which one 
of these clever ladies agreed to go with us to the White 
Mountains on our return from Dr. Channing’s in 
Rhode Island. It was just the kind of day for plan- 
ning exsterprises. 

After dinner several of the gentlemen come in to tell 
us what had becn done and said at the hall. Their de- 
partmre was a signal that it was time to be dressing for 
the president's levee, It was the most tremendous 
squeeze ‘I encountered in America, for it is an indispens- 
able civility tothe president and the University to be 
seen at the levee. The band which had refreshed us 
in the morning was playing in the hall, and in the 
drawing-rooms there was a splendid choice of good 


scierice and to teligion are gratefully appreciated ; ‘and, | 


i se 
state, for official rank or scientific and literary aco, pr 
plishment, was there. I was presented with flowery should be ¢ 

, and was favoured with some delightful introdug There are 
tions, so that I much enjoyed the brief hour of our at, joghouses \ 
We were home by eight o'clock, and felt ourselves Societys th 
at rest again in our hostess’s cool drawing-room, useful 
the family party sat refteshing themselves with Cham, principles ¢ 
pagne and conversation till the fatigues of commencemen, 
were forgotten, My curiosity had. been so roubed by ered before 
the spectacles of this showy day, that I could not go, im bration, 22 
‘rest till I had run over the history of the Uniyorsis one 1 
which lay on my table. On such occasions I: found i: by Mr R- 
best to defer till the early morning the muking notes of (cient Warra 
what I had seen, Many things which appear c dgetion’ of 
when looked at ‘so near are, like the objects of the ex. fe man or'me 
ternal world, bright and distinct at sunrise; but, then, i His addres: 
the journal should be written before the eyents of a now ity, 
day begin. are the rig! 

Mr. Sparks breakfasted with us on, the morning of (i mind of a 
the 27th. He brought with him the pass given by Ar. [may conclu 
nold to André, and the papers found in André’s 


He possesses also the the Reports of the West Pointfop. 
tifications in Arnold’s undisguised handwriting. ‘The 
effect is singular of going from André’s monument, in 
Wesminister Abbey to the shores of the Hudson, wher 
the treachery was transacted, and to Mr. Sparks's study, 
where the evidence lies clear and complete, ; 

After breakfast we proceeded once more to the 
church, in which were to be performed the rites of the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society. This society consists of the 
dlite of the scholats who owe their education to Har 
vard, and of distinguished professional men. Its genep. 
al object is to keep alive the spirit, and perpetuate. the 
history of scholarship. Every member is understood 
to owe his election to some evidence, of distinction ip 
letters, though the number of members is so great as to 
prove that no such supposition has become a rule, The 
society holds an annual celebration in Cambridge the 
day after commencement, when public exercises take 
place in the church, and the members dine together ig 
the College-hall. 

We saw the society march in to music, and take por 
session of the platform as on the preceding day. They 
were, on the whole, a fine-looking set of men, and in. 
teresting to a stranger as being the élite of the lettered 
society of the republic, A traveller could not be expect. 
ed to understand why they were so numerous, nor what 
were the claims of the greater number. 

_ Prayers were said by the chaplain of the society, and 


then a member delivered an address. This address was | 
and is to me a matter of great surprise, J donot know [meovemor of 
what was thought of it by the members generally ; but | The view 
if its doctrine and sentiments are at all sanctioned by ity and har 
them, I must regard this as another evidence, in addi- (Neck which 
tion to many, that the minority in America are, withre- [pillage of M 
gard to social principles, eminently in the wrong. The Mpuilt, and t 
traveller is met everywhere among the aristocracy of @imit the pr 
the country with what seems to him the error of con- (pad much le 
cluding that letters are wisdom, and that scholarship is [Jp possessior 
education. Among a people whose profession is social Mponstantly b 
equality, and whose rule of asscciation is universal self. the on 
government, he is surprised to behoid the assumptions foamed the | 
of a class, and the contempt which the few express for no opp 
the many, with as much assurance as if they lived in Rs. Their 
Russia or England. Much of this is doubtless owing Jpemsclves t 
to the minds of the lettcred class having been nourished than 
upon the literature of the Old World, so that their ideas {§ A monua 
have grown into a conformity with those of the subjects Mey slowly 
of feudal institutions, and the least strong-minded and Me people t 
original indiscriminately adopt, not merely the language, Pile they « 
but the hopes and apprehensions, the notions of good fired for cl 
and evil which have been generated amid the antiquated ory of the 
arrangements of European society ; but, making allow- fearts of th 
ance for this, as quite to be expected of all but very Jp be wantec 
strong and original minds, it is still surprising that, (phed no oni 
within the bounds of the republic, the insolence should #pterest in t! 
be so very complacent, the contempt of the majority so rer. 
ludicrously decisive as it is. Self-satisfied, oracular J While we 
ignorance and error are always as absurd as they are fpioed us wi 
mournful; but when they are seen in full display among [Post tater 
a body whose very ground of association is supcriority JP 4 block o 
of knowledge and of the love of it, the inconsistency af- [ttin, for ot 
fords a most striking lesson to the observer. Of course [f4 in the 
T am not passing a general censure on the association (ears old. 
now under notice; for 1 know no more of it than what JP¢ first bloy 
I could learn from the public exercises of this day, and (MP4 there sti 
a few printed addresses and poems. I am speaking of JPrene trium 
the tone and doctrine of the orator of the day, who might [RFPrise, one 
be no faithful organ of the society, but whose ways of gions whe 
thinking and expressing himself were but too like those [pe *hieven 


of many literary and professional ren whom I metin 
New-England society. 
The subject of the address was the “ Duties of Edu 7 


cated men in a Republic ;” a noble subject, of which “ Hast t 
the orator seemed to be aware at the beginning of his 
exercise, He well explained that whereas, in all the & Ove of th 
nominal republics of the Old World, men had still bees [Boglish in ¢! 
under subjection to arbitrary human will, the new re fing to rest 
public was established on the principle that men might leeks of prc 
live in allegiance to truth under the form of law, He. fitigues, and 
told that the primary social duty of educated men was MPly can un 
to enlighten public sentiment as to what truth is, and no less g |] 
what law ought, therefore, to be. But here he diverged [Bg behind j 
into a set of monstrous suppositions, expressed or as-  sightseein 
sumed: that men of letters are the educated men of Mountain xo 
‘society in regard not only to literature and speculative BRnce of spi, 
truth, but to morals, politics, and the conduet of all or 
social affairs ; that power and property were made © Bight morn 
go eternally together; that the “ masses” are ignorant; [nsisted of 
‘| that the ignorant masses naturally form a party against Fre to emp 
the enlightened few; that the masses desire to wrest Mountains , 
power from the wealthy few; that, therefore, the masses. PBlley of the 
wage war against property ; that, industry is to be the Me whole 1 
possession of the many, and property of the few; that Hedges look 
the masses naturally desire to make the right instead of fPrple, lilact 
to find it; that they are, consequently, opposed to laws #; with | 


and that u struggle was impending in which the whole 
power of mind must be arrayed against brute foree, 
This extraordinary collection of fallacies was not give? 
in the form of an array of propositions, but they weré 
all taken for granted when not announced, ‘The oratot 
made large reference to recent outrages in the country i 
but, happily for the trath and for the reputation of * the 
masses,” the facts of the year supplied as complete 4 
centradiction as could be desired to the orator of the 
hour. ‘The violences were not perpetrated by industry 
against property, but by property against. principle. 
The violators of law were, almost without an exception, 
members of the wealthy and “educated” class, while 
the victorious upholders of the law were the “indus 
trious” masses. The rapid series of victories sino 
gained by principle over the opposition of properly: 


Pale bri¢ 
It apple.e 
d not its 


and without injury to property—holy and harmless fPKe Ossipp 
victories—the failure of the in all their of Nor 
objects, and their virtual surrender to the sense and 

ciple of the maajority, are sufficient, one would hop’ +8 


to enlighten ;” to indicate to the lettered class of Amer 


company. 1 believe almost every eminent person in the 


ican society, that while jt is truly their duty to extend 
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all the benefits of education which it is in their. power 

to dispense to “ the masses,” it is highly necessary that 

the benefit should be reciprocated, and that the few 

be also receiving an education from the many. 

phere are @ thousand mechanics’ shops, a thousand 

where certain members of the Phi Beta Kappa 

goaiety, the orator of the day for one, might learn new 

axd'aseful lessoris on morals ‘and politics, on the first 
principles of human relations. 

[have had the pleasure of seeing the address deliv. 
ered before the Phi Beta Kappa Society at its last cele.. 
bration, an differing most honourably from the 
ne 1 was present at, The address of last August was 
by Mr, R. Waldo Emerson, a name which is a suffi- 
cent warrant on the spot for the absence from his pro- 
dgétion of all aristocratic insolence, all contempt of 
man of'men, in any form and under any combination. 
Hiis address breathes a truly philosophical reverence for 
hamanity, and exhibits an elevated conception of what 
are the right, aims'and the reasonable discipline of the! 
mind of a scholar and thinker. Whatever the reader 
may conclude as to the philosopical doctrine of the.ad- 
dress and the mode in which it is conveyed—whether 
he accuse it of mysticism or hajl it as insight—he can- 
not but be touched by the spirit of dévotedness, and 
yoused ‘by the tone of moral independence which 
preathe through the whole. The society may be con- 
sidered as having amply atoned, by this ‘last addresss, 
forthe insult rendered by: its organ'(however uncon- 
sciously) to republican morals by that of 1835. 

The address was followed by the reading of the 
poem, whose delivery by its author I have before men- 
tioned as being prevented by his sudden and alarming 
illness.) ‘The whole assembly were deeply moved, and 
this was the most interesting part of the transactions of 
the day. 

The society marched out of the church to music, 
and, preceded by the band, to the college, and up the 
steps of the hall to dinner, in the order of seniority as 
members. 

We hastened home to dress for dinner at the presi- 
dent's, where we met the corporation of the University. 
My seat was between Dr. Bowditch and one of the pro- 
fessors ; and the entertainment to us strangers was so 
preatiand so novel, that we were sorry to return home, 
though it was to meet an evening party no less agreea- 


The ceremonial of week was now 
pver, but not the bustle and gayety. The remaining 

o days were spent in drives to Boston and to-Bunker 
Hill, and in dinner and evening visits to Judge Story’s, 
osome of the professors, and to Mr. Everett's, since 
overnor of the state. 

The view from Bunker Hill is fine, including the 
ity and harbour of Boston, the long bridges and the 
Neck which connect the city with the mainland, the 
illage of Medford, where the first American ship was 
built, and the rising grounds which advantageously 
imit the prospect. The British could scarcely have 
had much leisure to admire the vikw while they were 

possession of the hill, for the colonists kept them 

ntly busy. I saw the remains of the work which 

the only foothold they really possessed. They 
pamed the hills and marched through the villages, but 
ad no opportunity of settling themselves anywhere 

. Their defeat of the enemy was more fatal to 

mselves than to the vanquished, as they lost more 

than the Americans had men engaged. 

A monument is in course of erection, but it proceeds 
wy slowly for want of funds. It is characteristic of 
he people that funds should fall short for this object, 
hile they abound on all occasions when they are re- 
ited for charitable, religious, or literary uses. The 
lory of the Bunker Hill struggle is immortal in the 
earts of the nation, and the granite obelisk is not felt 

be wanted as an expression. When it will be fin- 
hed no one knows, and few seem to care, while the 
pterest in the achievement remains as enthusiastic as 
er. 
While we were surveying the ground a very old man 
pined us with his plan of the field. It was well worn, 

nost tattered; but he spread it out once more for us 
n a block of the monumental granite, and related once 
ain, for our benefit, the thousand times told tale. He 
as in the battle with his musket, being then fifteen 
old. Many were the boys who struck some of 

¢ first blows in that war ; and of those boys one here 
d there still lives, and may be known by the air of 
rene triumph with which he paces the field of his en- 
rprise, once soaked with blood, but now the centre of 
gions where peace and progress have followed,upon 

achievement of freedom. . 


is 


THE WHITB MOUNTAINS. 
“ Hast thou entered the storehouses of the snow?” 
Book of 


Ose of the charms of such travelling as that of the 
aglish in the United States is its variety. ‘The stop- 
Ing fo rest for a month at a farmhouse after a few 
eeks of progress by stage, with irregular hours, great 
igues, and indifferent fare, is a luxury which those 
ly can ‘understand who have experienced it; and it 
no less a luxury to Lie away from a great city, leav- 
g behind its bustle and formalities, and the fatigues 
sightseeing and society, to plunge into the deepest 
ountain solitude, I have a vivid recollection of the 
ce of spirits amid which we passed the long bridge 
} on our way out to New Hampshire, on the 
ght morning of the 16th of September. Our party 
sted of four, two Americans and two English. We 
to employ eight or ten days in visiting the White 
ountains of New Hampshire, returning down the 
ley of the Connecticut. ‘The weather was brilliant 
@ whole time, and I well remember how gay the 
dges looked this first morning, all starred over with 
Hrple, lilach, and white asters, and gay with golden 
“; with which was intermixed, here and there, a 
® pale brier rose. ‘I'he orchards were cheerful with 
‘it apple-etopping. ‘I'here was scarcely one which 
d not its ladder against a laden tree, its array of 
kets and troughs beneath, and its company of chil 
'n picking up the fruit from the grass. What a con- 
ie scenery we were about to enter upon! 
Of the earlier part of this trip (our visit to Lake Win- 
Piscogee and the Red Mountain) I gave an account 
my former work}* supposing that I should ever 
'n to the subject. My narrative must now be taken 
from the point where I then dropped it. 
From the summit of Red Mountain I had seen what 
id Of scenery we were to pass through on our road 
Conway, It was first moyntain and wild little val- 
and then dark pine scenery ; barrens, with some 
umnal eopges, and intervals of lake and stream. 
© Ossippee looked like what I fancy the wildest 


WS of Norway to be; a dark blue expanse, slightly 


ruffled, with pine’ fringing all its ledges, and promon- 
tories, bristling with pines, jutting inte it; no dwellings, 
and no sign of life but a pair of wild-fowl, bobbing and. 
ducking, and,a hawk perched on the tip-top of a.serag- 
gy blighted tree. . 

Ih the steamboat on Lake Winnipiseogee there was 
a purty whom we at once concluded to be bride, bride- 
grom, and bridemaid. They were very young, and 
the state of the case might not have occurred to‘us but 

for the obvious pride of the ‘youth in having 'a Jady'to 
takecare. of, Our conjectures were confirmed by the 
pectfiar tone which he spoke of “:my:- wife” ‘to the 
people of the inn in giving orders, It had a droll mix- 
ture pride and awkwardness; of novelty with an, at. 
temp) fo make the words appear quite familiar. For 
some days we were perpetually meeting this party, and 
this they introduced themselves to me, on 
the ground of their having expected to see me at 
Portsmouth on.my way to the White Mountains. I 
imagixe they would have been too busy with their 
weddiag arrangements ‘to. havé eared much about me 
if had gone. I was glad we fell in ‘with them, as it: 
added an interest to the trip. We looked at the scenery 
with their eyes, and pleased ourselves with, imagining 
what a paradise these landscapes must appear to, the 
young people; what a sacred region it will be to them 
when they look back upon it in their old age, and tell 
the’ youth of those days what the White Mountains 
were when they towered in the midst of a wilderness 
~ We all took up our quarters at the inn at Conway ; 
and the next morning we met again at breakfast, and 
improved our acquaintance by sympathizing looks about 
the badness of. every-thing on the table. Eggs were 
a happy resource, for the bread was not eatable. We 
did not start till ten, our party having bespoken a pri- 
vate conveyance, and the horses having to be sent for to 
a distance of eight miles. So the wedding-party had 
the companionship of our luggage instead of ourselves 
in the stage; and we four stepped merrily into our little 
open carriage, while the skirts of the morning mist 
were drawing off from the hill-tops, and the valley was 
glowing in a brilliant autumn sunshine. This was to 
be the grand day of the journey; the day when we 
were to pass the Notch; and we were resolved to haye 
it to ourselves, if we could procure a private conveyance 
from stage to stage. 7 ; 

We struck across the valley, which is intersected by 
the Saco river. Never did valley look more delicious ; 
shut in all round by mountains, green as emerald, flat 
as water, and chumped and fringed with trees ‘tinted 
with the softest autumnal hues. Every reach of the 
Saco was thus belted and shaded. . We stopped at Pen- 
dexter’s, the pretty house well known to tourists ; having 
watered the horses, we went on another stage, no less 
beautiful, and then entered upon the wilderness, For 
seven miles we did not see a single dwelling; and a 
head now and then popped out of the stage window, 
showing that our friends “the weddingers” were mak- 
ing sure of our being near, as if the wilderness of the 
scene made them relish the idea of society. 

The mountains had opened and closed in every di- 
rection all the morning; they now completely shut us 
in, and looked tremendous enough, being exceedingly 
steep and abrupt, bare, and white where they had been 
scamed with slides, and in other parts dark with stunted 
firs. At the end of seven miles of this wilderness we 
arrived at the elder Crawford's, a lone house invested 
with the grateful recollections of a multitude of travel- 
lers. 'The Crawfords, who live twelve miles apart, lead 
a remarkable life, but one which seems to agree well 
with mind and body. They are hale, lively men, of 
uncommon simplicity of manners, dearly loving com- 
pany, but able to. make themselves happy in solitude. 
The year is passed in alternations of throngs of gucsts 
with entire loncliness.* During the long dreary, season 
of thaw no one comes in sight; or, if a chance visiter 
should approach, it is in a somewhat questionable shape, 
being no other than a hungry bear, the last of his clan. 
During two wonths, August and September, while the 
solitaries are trying to get some sort of harvest out of 
the impracticable soil, while bringing their grain from 
a distance, a flock of summer tourists take wing through 
the region. Then the Crawfords lay down beds in 
every corner of their dwellings, and spread their longest 
tables, and: bustle from morning till night, the hosts 
acting as guides to every accessible point in the neigh- 
bourhood, and the women of the family cooking and 
waiting from sunrise till midnight. Afler the Ist of 
October comes a pause, dead silence again for three 
months, till the snow is frozen hard, and trains of loaded 
sleighs appear in the passes. . Traders from many dis- 
tant points come down with their goods, while the 
roads are in a state which enables one horse to draw 
the load of five. This is a season of great jollity; and 
the houses are gay with roaring’ fires, hot provisions, 
good liquor, loud songs, and romantic traveller’s tales ; 
tales of pranking wild beasts, bold sleigh-drivers, and 
hardy woodsmen. 

The. elder Crawford has a pet album, in which he 
almost insists that his guests shall write. We found in 
it some of the choicest nonsense and “ brag” that can 
be found in the whole library of albums. We dined 
well on mutton, eggs, and whortleberries with milk. 
Tea was prepared at dinner as regularly as bread 
throughout this excursion. While the rest of the party 
were finishing their arrangements for departure, I found 
a’ seat on a stone, on a rising ground opposite, whence 
I could look some way up and down the pass and won- 
der at leisure at the intrepidity which could choose such 
an abode. 

We preceeded in an open wagon, the road winding 
amid tall trees, and the sunshine already baginning to 
retreat up the mountain sides, We seon entered the 
secluded valley where stands the dwelling of the Wil- 
leys’ the unfortunate family who were all swept away 
in one night by a slide from the mountain in the rear of 


is not to be wondered at, so desolate is its aspect. The 
platform on which the unharmed house stands is the 
only quiet green spot in the pass. The slides have 
tripped the mountains of their,wood, and they stand 
tempest-beaten, seamed, and furrowed; while beneath 
lies the wreck of what was brought down by the great 
slide of 1826, a heap of rock and soil, bristling with 
pine-trunks and upturned roots, halfhidden by a rank 
new vegetation, which will in time turn all the chaos 
into beauty, 

A dark pine hill at the end of this pass is the signal 
of the traveler's approach to the Notch. We walked up 
along ascent, the road overhanging a ravine, where rocks 
were capriciously tumbled together, brought. down, 
doubtless, by a winter-torrent. At present, instead of a 
torrent, there were two sparkling waterfalls leaping 


* The region must, however, be less late 
The land 44 the hea 
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_| is always north or south; and it ordinarily blows so 


the house.* No one lives in that valley now, and this |. 


down the mountain. The Notch is, at the narrowest 
part, only twenty-two feet wide. The weather was so 
still that we were searcely aware of the perpetual wind, 
which is one characteristic of the pass. There the wind 


strong as to impair the '‘traveller’s pleasure im exploring 
the scene,‘ It merely breathed ‘cool upon us as we en. 
tered'the tremendous gateway formed: by a lofty per- 
pendicular rock on the right hand and a steep mountain 
oni the left. "When we were through and had rejoined 
our wagon, my attention was directed to the Profile, 
an object which éxplains itself in being named. ‘The 
sharp rock certainly resembles a human face ; but what 
then? There is neither wonder nor beauty in it. I 
turried ftom it'to see the infant Saco bubble forth from 
its spring among stones’and bushes, under the shelter 
of the ‘perpendicular rock, arid in a semicircular recess 
of the gteenest sward, ‘Trees sprang from sharp pro- 
jections, and wrenched themsélves out of erevices, giving 
the last air of caprice tothe scene. 
We were’ just in time for the latest yellow light. 
Twilight stole on, ind we grew silént. The stars ap-. 
‘early to us on ‘our shadoway way, and birds 
flitted by to their homes. A light still lingered on the 
mountain stream, when Sirius was tremblingly reflect- 
ed in it. When the lights of Ethan Crawford’s dwel- 
ling were seen twinkling in the distance, we were deep 
in the mutual recitation of poetry. As we drove up to 
the door, Mr. D. said, quietly, as he looked up into the 
heavens, “ Shall we get out, or spend the evening as we 
are?” We got out and then followed supper, fiddle, and 
dancing, as have elsewhere telated.* 
We proposed to ascend Mount Washington the next 
morning if the weather should allow. It is a difficult and 
laborious ascent for all travellers, and few ladies venture 
upon the enterprise ; but the American lady of our par- 
ty was fully disposed to try her strength with me... I 
rose very early, and seeing that the mountain peak .look- 
ed sharp and clear, never doubted that I ought to prepare 
myself for the expedition, On coming down, however, 
I was told that there was rather too much wind, and 
some expectation of rain. By noon, sure enough, 
while we were upon Mount Deception (so called from 
its real being so much greater than its apparent height), 
we saw that there was a tempest of wind and snow 
about the mountain top. This peak is the highest in 
the Union. It rises 6634 feet above the level of the 
sea, 4000 feet of this height being clothed with wood; 
and the rest being ‘called the bald part of the mountain. 
We spent our day delightfully in loitering about Mount 
Deception, in tracking the stream of the valley through 
its' meadows and its thickets ofalders, and in watching 
the course and explosion of storms upon the mountains, 
Some gay folks from Boston were at Crawford’s, and 
they were nota little shocked at seeing us pack ourselves 
and our luggage intoa wagon in the afternoon, for 
a drive of eighteen mile¥ to Littleton. We should be 
upset ; we should break down; we should be drowned 
in a deluge; they should pick us up on the morrow. 
We were a little doubtful ourselves about the prudence 
of the enterprise, but a trip to Franconia Defile was 
in-prospect for the next day, and we wished that our 
last sight of the White Mountains should be when they 
had the evening sun upon them, Our expedition was 
wholly successful ; we had neither storm, breakage, 
nor overturn, and it was not sunset when we reached 
and walked up the jong hill -which was to afford us the 
last view of the chain. Often did we stand and look 
back upon the solemn tinted’ mountains to the north, 
and upon the variegated range behind, sunny in places, as 
if angels were walking there and shedding light from 
their ce. 
We passed the town of Bethleham, consisting, as far as 
we could see, of one house and two barns. It was no 
more than six o’elock when we reached Littleton ; 80, 
when we had chosen our rooms, out of a number equally 
tempting from their cleanliness and air of comfort, we 
walked out to see what the place looked like. Our at- 
tention was caught by the endeavours ofa woman to 
milk a restless cow, and we inadvertently stood still to 
see how she would manage. When she at last succeeded 
in making the animal stand, she offered us milk. We 
never refused kindness which might lead to acquaintance. 
ship ; so we accepted her offer, and followed her guidance 


was a good interior. Two pretty girls, nicely dressed, 
sat, during the dusk, by a blazing fire. Their talkative 
father was delighted to get hold of some new listeners. 
He sat down upon the side of the bed, as if in prepara- 
tion for a long chat, and entered at large into the histo- 
ry of his affairs. He told us how he went down to 
Boston to take service, and got money enough to settle 
himself independently in this place ; and how much bet- 
ter he liked having a house of his own than working for 
any amount of money in a less independent way. He 
told us how Littleton flourishes by the lumber-trade, 
wood being cut from the hills around, and sent floating 
down the stream for five miles, till it reaches the Con- 
necticut, with whose current it proceeds to Hartford. 
‘Twenty years ago there was one store and a tavern in 

place ; now it is a widespreading village on the side 
of a large hill, which is stripped of its forest. The woods 
on the other bank of theriverare yet untouched. Scarce- 
ly a field is to be seen under tillage, and the axe seems 
almost the only tool in use. 

We were admirably cared for at Gibb’s house at Lit- 
ueton, and we enjoyed wur comforts exceedingly. It 
appeared that good manners are much regarded in the 
house, some of the family being as anxious to teach 
them to strangers as to practice them themselves. In 
the morning, one of my American friends and I, being 
disposed to take our breakfast at convenient leisure, sat 
down to table when all was ready, our companions (who 
could make more haste ) not having appeared. A young 
lady stood at the sidetable to administer the steaming 
coffee and tea. After waiting some time my companion 
modestly ebserved, 

“ Ishould like a cup of coffee, if you please. ” 

There was no appearance of the observation having 
taken effect, so my friend spoke again: 

“ Will you be so good as to give me a cup of coffee ?” 

No answer, After a third appeal, the young lady burst’ 
out with, 

“ Never saw such manners! 
before the other folks come !” 

I hope she was pacified by seeing that our friends’ 
when they at lenth appeared, did not resent our not having 
waited for them, 

We set out early in an open wagon for a day’s excur- 
sion to Franconia Defile, a gorge in the mountais which 
is too frequently neglected by travellers who pass through 
this region.’ Before we reached Franconia some part 
of our vehicle gave way. While it was in the hands of 
the blacksmith we visited the Jarge’ ironworks at Fran- 
conia, and sat in a boat on the sweet Ammonoosuc, 
watching the waters as they fell over the dam. by the 


To sit down to table 


into her house, to obtain a basin to drink out of. It |. 


ironworks, When we setoff again our umbrellas. were 
forgotten ; and as we entered upon the mountain.region, 
the misty, variegated peaks told that storm was coming. 
The mountain sides were more precipitous any 
we had seen, and Mount Lafayette towered darkly above: 
us to the right of our winding road. ... We passed some 
beautiful barns, fringed with trees, and brimming wpso- 
close te the foot of the precipiees as to leave seareely a 
footpath on their margin. A _peltmg rain came.ony 
which made us glad to reach the solitary dwelling of the 
pass, called the Lafayette, Hotel. ‘Phis house had been 
growing in the woods thirteen weeks before, and yet we 
wo, boys, and a nice-looking, obligi irl, wearing a 
string of gold beads, did us pa 
ble. They, kindled a blazing wood fire, and the girl 
then prepared a dinner of hot bread and butter, broiled 
ham, custards, and good tea. When the shower ceased 
we went out and: made ourselves acquainted with the 
principal features ef the pass, ing, reciting, and 
watching how the mists. drove up. and around the tre- 
mendous peaks, smoked out ofthe fissures, and wreath- 
ed about the woods on the | The scene could not 
have been more remarkable, and scarcely more, beauti~ 
ful inthe brightest sunshine, It was not various; ite 
unity was its charm. It consisted of a narrow rocky. 
toad, winding between mountains which almost. over- 
hung the path, except at intervals, where there were re- 
cesses filled with woods, 
After dinner our hoet brought in the album of the 
house, for even this new house had already its album.. 
When we had given an account of ourselves, we set out, 
in defience of the clouds, for the Whirpool, four miles. 
at least farther on, On the way we passed a beautiful 
lake, overhung by ash, beech, bitch, and pine, with to- 
wering heights behind. Here-about. the rain came on 
heavily, and continued for three hours., The Whirl- 
pool is the grand object of this pass, and it is a place in 
which to spend many a long summer’s day, A full 
mountain stream, issuing from the lake we had left ‘be- 
hind, and brawling’ all along our road, here gushes. 
through a crevice into a wide basin, singularly over, 
hung by a projecting rock, rounded and smoothed as if 
by art. Here the eddying water, green as the Niagara 
floods, carries leaves and twigs; round and round, im 
perpetual swift motion, a portion of the waters brim- 
ming over the lower edge of the great basin at each re- 
volution, and the pool being replenished from above... I 
found a shelter under a ledge of rocks, and here I could 
have stood for hours, listening to the splash and hiss,. 
and watching the busy whirl... The weather, however, 
grew worse every moment; the driver could not keep 
the seats of the wagon dry any longer; and after find- 
ing, to our surprise, that we had stayed half an hour by 
the pool, we jumped into our vehicle and returned with- 
out delay. There were no more ing gleams 
among the mountains; but, just as we descended to the 
plain, we saw the watery sun for a moment, and were 
cheered by a bright amber streak of sky above the wes- 
tern summits, ~, By the time we recovered our umbreb 
las there was no farther need of them. - 
It soon became totally dark; and, if there had been 
any choice, the driver would have been as glad as our-. 
selves to have stopped. But we were wet, and there — 
were no habitations along the road; so we amused 
ourselves with watching one or two fireflies, the last of 
the season, and the driver left the horses to find their 
own way, as he was unable to see a yard in any diree- 
tion. At last the lights of Littleton appeared, the horses 
pat new spirit into their work, and we arrived at Gibb’s 
door before eight o’clock. The ladies of the house 
were kind in their assistance to get us dried and warm- 
ed, and to provide us with tea. 
Our course was subsequently to Monpelier (Vermont), 
and along the White River till we joined the Connecti- 
cut, along whose banks we travelled to B 

Deerfield, and Northampton. The scenery of New- 
Hampshire and Vermont is that. to which the attention 
of travellers will hereafter be ditected, perhaps more em- 
phatically than to the renowned beauties of Virginia. I 
certainly think the Franconia Defile the noblest moun- 
tain-pass I saw in the United States. 


CHANNING. 


“ And, let me tell you, good company and good discourse 
are the very sinews of virtue.”—Isaak WaLTon, 
Ture is no task more difficult than that of speak-. 
ing of one’s intimate friends in print. It is well that 
the necessity occurs but seldom, for itis a task whieh 
it is nearly impossible to do well. Some persons think 
it as dangerous as it is diffieult; but I donot feel this, 
If a friendship be not founded on a mutual knowledge 
so extensive as to leave nothing to be learned by each of 
the opinions of the other regarding their relation ; and 
if, moreover, either party, kaowing what it is to speak 
to the public—the aet of all acts most like answering 
at the bar of eternal judgment—can yet be injuriously 
moved by so much of the character and circumstances 
being made known as the public has an interest in, 
such a friendship is not worthy of the name; and if it 
can be thus broken up, it had better be so, In the case 
of a true friendship there is no such danger; for it is 
based upon something very different from mutual igno- 
rance, and depends upon something much more stable 
than the ignorance of the world concerning the parties. 
Dr. Channing is, of all the public characters of the 
United States, the one in whom the English feel the 
most interest. After much consideration, I have de- 
cided that to omit, because the discussion is difficult to 
myself, the subject’ most interesting to my readers, and 
one on which they have, from-Dr, Channing’s position, 
a right to information, would be wrong. Accounts 
have aready been‘ given of him; one, at least, to his 
disadvantage. ‘There is no sufficient reason why a more 
friendly one should be withheld, while the account is 
strictly limited to those circumstances and appearanees 
which might meet the observation of a stranger or @ 
common acquaintance. All revelations made to me 
through the hospitalities of his family or by virtue of 
friendship will be, of course, carefully suppressed. > 
Dr. Channing spends seven or eight months of the 
ear in Rhode Island, at Oakland, six miles from New- 
There I first saw him, being invited by him and 
Mrs, Channing to spend a week with them. This was 
in September. 1835. 1 afterward stayed a longer time | 
with them in Boston. 
The last ten miles of the j 
house from Boston is very pretty in fine weather. Tl 
road passes through a watery region, where the whims » 
of sunshine and cloud areas various and as palpable as 
atsea. The road passes overa long bridge to the island, 
and affords fine glimpses of small islands in the spread. — 
ing river, and of the distant main with its breakers. 
‘The stage set me down at the garden-gate at Oakland, 
whither my host came out to receive me. I knew it 
could be no other than Dr. Channing, but his’ appear. 
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had’ expected. The common engraving of him 
iably very like, but it does not do 
festive A bust of him was modelled by Persico 
the next winter, which is an admirable likeness; fa- 
vourable, but not flattering, Dr. Channing is. short, 
and very slightly made. His countenance varies more 
than its first aspect would lead the stranger to suppose 
it could: ‘In mirth it is perfectly changed, and very re- 
matkable. The lower part of other faces is the most 
expréssive of mirth; not so with Dr. Channing’s, whose 
muscles keep very composed, while his laughter pours 
GWU hin evens 1 T have seen him laugh till it seemed 
doubtful where the matter would end, and I could not 
but wish that the expression of face could be dashed in- 
to the canvass at the moment. His voice is, however, 
the great charm. I do not mean in the pulpit: of what 
it is there I am not qualified to speak, for I could not 
hear a tone of his preaching ; but in conversation his 
voice becomes delightfal after one is familiarized with 
it. - At first his tones of the unfortunate dry- 
. ness of his manner ¢ but, by use, they grow, or seem to 
grow, more and more genial, till, at last, the ear waits 
and watches for them. Of the “repulsiveness” of his 
manners on a first acquaintance he is himself aware; 
thongh not, I think, of all the evil it causes, in compel- 
ling mere strangers to carry away a wrong idea of him, 
and in deterring even familiar acquaintances from open- 
ing their minds, and letting their speech run on as free- 
ly to him as he earnestly desires that it should. 

It might nut be difficult to account for this manner, 
but this is not'the place in which we have to do with. 
any but the facts of the case. The natural but errone- 
ous conclusion of most strangers is, that the dryness 
proceeds from spiritual pride; and all the more from 
there being an appearance of this in Dr. Channing’s 
writings—in the shape of rather formal deelarations of 
ways of thinking as his own, and of accounts of his 
own views and states of mind—-still as his own. Any 
stanger thus impressed will very shortly be struck, be 
struck speechless, by evidences of humility, of generous 
truth, and meek charity, at such variance with the 
manner in which other things have been said as to 
overthrow all hasty conclusions. It was thus with me, 
and I know that it has been so with others. Those 
superficial observers of Dr. Channing who, carrying in 
their own minds the idea of his being a great man, 

that the same idea is in his, and even. kindly 
account for his faults of manner on this ground, do him 
great injustice, whatever may be his share of the blame 
of it. No children about their plays were 
ever farther from the idea of speaking like an oracle 
than Dr. Channing ; and thenotion of condescending— 
of his being in a higher, while others are in a lower 
spiritual state—would be dismissed from his mind, if it 
ever got in, with the abhorrence with which the good 
chase away the shadows of evil from their souls. I 
say this confidently, the ‘tone of his writings notwith- 
’ standing; and I say it, not as a friend, but from such 
being the result of a very few hours’ study of him. 
Whenever his conversation is not earnest—and it is not 
always earnest—it is for the sake of drawing out the 
person he is talking with, and getting at his views. The 
method of conversation is not to be defended—even on 
the ground of expediency—for a person's real views are 
not to be got in this way, no one liking to be managed ; 
bat Dr. Channing’s own part in this kind of conversa- 


tion is not played in the spirit of candescension, but of 


inquiry. One proof this is the use he makes of the 
views of the persons with whom he converses. Noth- 
ing is lost upon him. He lays up what he obtains for 
meditation ; and it reappears, sooner or later, amplified, 
enriched, and made perfectly his own. I believe that 
he is, to a singular degree, unconscious of both pro- 
cesses, and unaware of his part in them, both the 
-drawing out the information and the subsequent assimi- 
lation; but both are very evident to the observation of 
eyen strangers. 

One of the most remarkable instances of all this is 
in the ease of Mr. Abdy’s visit to Dr. Channing and 
its results; Mr. Abdy has thought fit to publish the 
conversation he had with Dr. Channing, and had an un- 
doubted right to do so, as he gave fair warning on the 
spot that he visited Dr. Channing as a public character, 
and should feel himself at liberty to report the circum- 
stances of his visit. It is not necessary to repeat the 
substances of the conversation as it stands in Mr. Abdy’s 
book; but it is re2essary to explain that Mr. Abdy was 
not aware of his host’s peculiarities of manner and eonver- 
sation, and that he misunderstood him; and that, on the 
other hand, no stranger could be expected to make al- 
lowance for the unconsciousness which Dr, Channing 
expressed of the condition of the free coloured popula- 
tion of America. Some mutual friends of the two 
gentlemen tried to persuade Mr. Abdy not to publish 
the conversation he-had with Dr. Channing till he knew 
him better; and Mr, Abdy, very reasonably, thought 
that what was said was said, and might, honourable 
warning haying been given, be printed. 

Immediately after Mr. Abdy’s departure, Dr. Chann- 
ing took measures to inform himself of the real state of 
the case of the blacks; and, within the next month, 
preachdd a thorough-going ubolition sermon, He laid 
so firm @ grasp on the fundamental principles of the 
case as to satisfy the farsighted and practised abolition- 
ists themselves who were among his audience. The 
subject was never again out of his mind; and during 
my visit the next autumn, our conversation was more 
vpon that topic than any other. Early in the winter 
after he published his boek on slavery, This has since 
been followed by his Letter to Birney, and by hisnoble 
Letter to Clay on the subject of Texas, of all his works 
the one by which his most attached friends and admirers 
would haye him judged and remembered. 

No one-out of the United States can have an idea of 
the merit of taking the part which Dr, Channing has 
adopted on this question. Abroad, whatever may be 
thought of the merits of the productions, the act of 
producing them does not scem great. It appears a 
simple affair enough for an influential clergyman to 
declare his detestation of outrageous injustice and 
cruelty, and to point out the duty of his fellow-citizens 
to do itaway. But it is nota very easy or simple 
matter on the spot. Dr, Channing lives surrounded by 
the aristocracy of Bostun, and by the most eminent of 
the clergy of his own denomination, whose lips are 
rarely opened on the question except to. blame or redi- 
cule the abolitionists, The whole matter was, at that 
time, considered #a low subject,” and one ‘not likely, 
therefore, to reach his ears. He dislikes. associations 
for moral object; he dislikes bustle and ostention ; he 
dislikes personal notoriety ; and, of course, he likes no 
better than other to be the object pf censure, 
dislike. He broke through all these temp. 
tations to silence the mament his convictions were set- 
tled; I mean not his convictions of the guilt and evil 
of slavery, bu but of its being his duty to utter his voice 
against it. From his peaceful and honoured retirement 
he came out into the storm, which 


would, be fatal to his reputation his influence, his reposs, 


and, perhaps, to more blessings than even.these. Thu 
the case appears to the eye of a passing traveller. 
These bad censequenees have only patially followed, 
but he could not anticipate that... As it has turned out,; 
Dr. Channing’s reputation and influence have risen at. 
home and abroad precisely .in proportion to his own 
progress on the great question ; to the measure of justice 
which he ]arned by degrees to deal out to the abolitionists, 
till, in his latest work, he reached ‘the highest point: of 
all. His influence is impaired only among those to 
whom it.does not seem to have done good ; among those 
who were vain of him as a pastor, and a fellow-citizen, 
but who.-have not strength and light to follow his guid- 
ance in areally difficult and obviously perilious path. 
He has been wondered at and sighed over in private 
houses, rebuked and abused in Congress, and foamed 
at in the South ; but his reputation and influence are far 
higher than ever before; and by his act of self-devotion 
he has’ been, on the whole, a great gainer, though not, of. 
course, holding a position so enviable though it. may 
have risked and suffered more in the same cause.. 
Dr. Channing bore admirably the wrath he drew 
upon himself by ing silence on the slavery question. 
Popular hatred and the censure of men whom he respect- 
ed were a totally new experience to one who had lived 
in the midst of something like worship; and, though 
they reached him only from a distance, they must have 
made him feel that the new path he had at his.years: 
struck into ‘Was a thorny one. He was.not careless of 
censure, though he took it quietly. He read the re- 
marks made in Congress on his book, re-examined the 
grounds of what he had said that was questioned about 
the morals of the South, with the intention of retracting 
anything which he might have stated too strongly. 
Finding that he had, in his assertions, kept withen the 
truth, he appeared satisfied. But he could feel for others 
who were exposed in the same cause. When { was 
staying in his house at the end of the winter, I was one 
morning sealing up my papers in his presence, in order 
to their being put in a place of safety, news having 
reached us the. night before of a design to Lynch me 
in the West, where 1 had been about to take a journey. 
While I was » Dr. Channing told me that he 
hoped I should, on my return to England, melas expose 
the fact that I was not allowed the liberty of going 
where I would in the United States. I told him I 
should not, while there was the far stronger fact that 
the natives of the country were not allowed to use this 
their constitutional liberty. Dr. Channing could we 
at that time, have set his foot within the boundaries of 
half the states without danger to his life ; but he. appea- 
ed more moved at my case than I ever saw him abou! 
his own. No doubt we both felt ashamed to be con- 
cerned about ourselves while others were suffering to 
the extremity, to the loss of fortune, liberty, and_ life. 
Still, to Dr. Channing, the change in the temper of a 
large portion of the nation towards him must have been 
no light trial. 

(Tw be eontinued.) 
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event of the week is undoubtedly the arrival 
of the two English steam packets at New 
York, in a little more than two weeks from 
Bristol, England. We give below what we 
deem the most interesting particulars respect- 
ing this experiment of a steam ferry across 
the Atlantic: though not the first steam ves- 
sels that have crossed, they are the Pioneers 
of a regular line, to pass regularly, in from 
ten to fifteen days; they thus make a new 
era; they place Cincinnati as near to Eng- 
land as Philadelphia was but yesterday ;_ but 
more, they put a finish upon all the great in- 
ternal improvements of America, What 
availed it to a person going from Cincinnati to 
Europe, for instance, that he could arrive ra- 
pidly at Philadelphia or New York, if he was 
there detained for a ship or by wind, or if he 
must spend fifty more days at sea. While 
we write this paragraph, there has been laid 
on our table English news of the 6th of April 
brought by steam, and some English maga- 
zines for March, brought by the Packet Ship 
North Star, fifty-two days out!! The steam- 
ers camé in 16 days, the regular packet in 46! 
making as strong a contrast between the old 
and the new mode, as between the poling and 
warping system of the Mississippi, and the 
new by steam; the Great Western Steam 
Ship might actually have made three trips 
while the North Star was making her one— 
What, after all, is to be the effect of thist A 
closer bond of intercourse in feeling between 
the two nations, and a greater number of tra- 
vellers from each country to the other; a trip 
from London to the falls of Niagara will now 
be a pleasure excursion indeed. 
FROM THR NEW YORK PAPERS, 

The Steam Ship Sirius.—This vessel reached 
Sandy Hook last night and came up early this morn- 
ing and anchored off the Battery, where she now lies, 
The announcement of this desired event flew like 
wildfire through the city, and crowds of persons from 
an early hour have been thronging to the Battery, 
and the smal! craft of the Whitehall boatmen have 
never had more active employment— hundreds flock- 
ing off in them to the great lion of the waters. We 
hastened down with the moving mass of population 
to the Battery, and soon saw the gallant streamers of 
the noble ship gleaming in the bright sunshine—the 
star spangled banner at the foremast afd Brittannia’s 
standard hanging over the stern, Every, body was 
struck with the noble bearing of this craft—her ship- 
like aspect though longer than ordinary ships for her 
bulk and the neat rig of her masts. In fact she is a 
perfect sea boat, She is painted deep black, except 
the light green taffrail on the quarter and the gilding 


Arrival of the Steam Packets.—The great 


about the stern, and the paddles and shafts of the rim, 
and apparently delicate frame work of the wheels 
which are ‘red. and of iron, but nevertheless not in the 
slightest degree injured apparently, which to look at 
them seems astonishing, considering what billows the 
ship has waded through, and what heavy gales the 
has encountered. Neither is the roof .of the round 
house robbed apparently of a single plank. _ 
On arriving on board we were received with great po- 
liteness by Lieut. Richard Roberts, of her Majesty’s 
navy, commander of the ship. The vessel didnot, 
stop but one hour in the whole voyage, and’ that rg 
on the Banks of Newfoundland during a heavy § 
and in order to fasten a screw. Reve laid too ea 
during the whole voyage. 

The ship’s company is 40, achesins of the Captain, 
Lieut. Richard Roberts, Royal Navy; Mr. Wm. 
Ramsen, superintendent of the Engineers ; first mate, 
John Dudley ; second mate, Geo. T. Briggs; third 
mate, Francis 8. Whitaker; boatswain, Richard Jones; 
first engineer, John Lambert of Glasgow ; ‘second do. 
Wn. Dinner, of Portsmouth; 15 firemen, 9 seamen 
—the seamen all English, the firemen Irish, Scotch 
and English; the rest are servants, stewards, &c. 
All the crew are British—passengers—46, Five 
ladies in first cabin from London and Cork, four in 
second cabin, a number of gentlemen, two school- 
masters, three artists, and several mechanics. Dur- 
ing the whole course never shipped a sea; never had 
the least apprehensions of ‘any danger; consumed 
400 tons of Welsh (bituminous) coal; and have a 
supply on hand ; never cleaned the boilers; the ma- 
chinery worked beautifully during the gales, and 
Samuel Hall’s condensers and improved engines, 
which were used, fully and completely. sustained the 
high opinion entertained of them. No accident oc- 
curred. 

To Lieut. Richard Roberts, therefore, belongs the 
honor of having first achieved an experiment which 
it was easy to forsee was, from the extension to which 
coast steaming in Europe and America had been pre- 
viously carried, on the verge of comsummatien, but 
which it nevertheless required nerve and decision to 
undertake. He appears perfectly unconscious of the 


through his skill and courage. 

His own country will mark the event, and confer 
on the man some high honor as we trust and believe. 
Captain Roberts is also commander of the largest 
steam packet ship afloat. viz. the British Queen (late 
Victoria,) over 2000 tons, just completing at London, 
and from which he sails in her on September next. 

The passage of the Sirius would have been at least 


after leaving Cork, and the constant westerly winds 
for all the first half of the voyage, with adead, heavy, 
confused sea on, and especially during the two days’ 
severe weather on the Banks. 

The engine of this ship is entirely out of sight, 
and the pipe, which is painted white, with a black 
top, and solid and broad, does not reach over some 
twenty feet above deck, standing as firm as when she 
left port. The wheel house does not come much be- 
low the gudgeon, leaving therefore the paddles and 
the light iron frame work of spoke and rim, to which 
they are attached, open to sight. ‘'he paddles are 
of a flight of three steps, each step narrow.—NVew 
York Star. 

STEAM SHIP SIRIUS & GREAT WESTERN, 
SPLENDID SIGHT FROM THE BATTERY. 


Yesterday was a day of unusual joy and excitement 
in this city, it being almost universally considered as 
the beginning of a new era in the history of Atlantic 
navigation. The steam ship Sirius having arrived 
Sunday night, thousands assembled to see her as soon 
as the news spread about the city, She was anchor- 
ed but a short distance from the Castle, and the 
crowds upon the Battery had a fair view of her from 
that promenade. ‘The sun shone with unusual 
clearness, and the weather was as aed as could be 
wished. 

The Sirius sailed from Cerk on the evening of the 
4th instant, and made the Highlands of New York at 
six o’clock, P. M. on the 22d,——thus making the 
passage in 18 days, and having on board 47 passen- 
gers. During the day, her sides were thronged by 
small boats filled with passengers to view this fine 
vessel from the old world, as curiosity seemed to be 
highly delighted with this visit of the stranger over 
the deep. It was announced about one o’clock, by 
telegraph, that the steamer Great Western was off the 
Hook, when additional thousands poured down Broad- 
way; and the Battery at 2 P. M. presented a most 
brilliant appearance, The crowd reminded one of 
the landing of the Nation’s Guest, « La Fayette,” and 
there was an increase of it in numbers till 4 P. M. 

The smoke of the Great Western was seen in the 
horizon ascending in black volumes long before her 
hull was visible. The ship, however, soon came in 
sight, and as she passed Bedlow’s Island, received a 
salute from the Fort of 26 guns. She approached 
the Battery through a fleet of row boats and small 
craft sprinkled over the surfaee, and was cheered ap- 
parently by every one. She soon ranged along side 
the Castle, sailed round the Sirius, which vessel gave 
her a)salute—when the crowd from the wharves, Cas- 
tle, boats, &c., gave her three hearty cheers, which 
was returned by those on board. She then pursued 
her course up the East River and came to anchor 
near Pike St. ‘This successful experiment, and this 
new era of Steam Packets between this and England, 
gave life and joy to all. 

Tonage, 1320 tons; best berths, 150; berths for 
crew, 26; do for Engineers, Firemen and Officers, 40; 
2 Engines by Maudsley & Field, 400 horse power, 
200 each; Diameter of Cylinder, 734 inches; Length 
of stroke, 7 feet; Coal stowage, 600 tons, or enough 
for 40 tons per diem, for 20 days, 

The whole sum expended on this splendid ship 
does not amount to less than 50,000/., of which 
21,873/. 15s, 10d. has been expended for ship-build- 
ing, 12,500/. for the engines, about 1000. for the 
fittings up, furniture and paintings of the grand sa- 


importance of the event which has been accomplished. 


four to six days less, but for the heavy gales shortly } . 


loon, and the remainder for rigging, equipments, 
stores, and coals. 

The Great Western left Kingroad, Bristol, ¢ y. 
clock, April 7th, and here she was 2 o'clock, Apri 
the 23d, in only 16 days,—thus bringing Englang 
nearer to us than many parts of our own 
This has been done in a.season of the Year, not of 
summer sunshine, but of gales, storms, sleet and 
—and thus the Experiment of Steam Navigatio, 


a plain matter of fact. The thing has been don 
triumphantly. Dr. Lardner may reason as 

e, | sophically as he pleases, of its impossibility, but he, 
are the ships! It is a Great Event then, we decia, 
it, Itisa New Era. Though an ocean parts y 
we are linked now with our Father Land. 
People of the same origin and of the same t 
being parted no longer, but united in a common } 
therhood. We hope the event will be celebrated 
It is worthy of a festival. Too much cannot be ai 
about it. To the brave Commanders in these f;, 
ploring Expeditions, too much praise cannot }, 
awarded—and of the experiment, as one of tr 
and commerce, too much encouragement cannot }y 
given. Let us have a rational jubilee thereupon, x; 
then go on and build steam ships ourselves, as boy 
as we buy the keels or get the machinery. 

The New York Express says—« The Sirius is , 
beautiful model—700 tons—320 horse power 
schooner rigged. Notwithstanding she had yey 
rough weather, she came over with perfect 
Passengers are delighted with her performance, 

Her boilefs were supplied the whole way with fre) 
water, by means of a distilling apparatus, which ¢ 
verted the salt into fresh water. The tilling 

worms, (small copper tubes,) measure, as is eport 
to us, near four miles. 

Loxpox, March 30,—The letters from the man 
facturing districts complain very much of the 4 
ness of the trade, and the limited demand for t) 
accumulating stocks. One of the great causes 
this dulness is the absence of any extensive orig 
for the Spring trade with the United States, » 
which are particularly missed, now that the yj 
speculation with the United States which spn 
up in 1833, and received its sudden check in th 
Spring of 1837, is at any rate temporarily 
lated. 

Our wholesale factors, as well as the retailers, co 
plain much of the dulness of trade, and that th 
find more than usual difficulty in getting rid of thei 
Spring fancy goods at this season of the year. 
fact, they state that money is not so freely laid 


in articles not exactly necessary as in some for 
years. 


Ice Breakers.—In the English canals a mode 
breaking the ice before the boats have been introduc 
which is thus described: Long pieces of timber c 
with iron, are fixed on the front of the boat; 
timbers project before the boat and form an incli 
plane, sloping upwards from the under edge of 
ice, to near the middle of the boat. By these m 
when the boat is drawn forwards, the ice is fore 
upwards instead of downwards, as is the usual 
of breaking; and it is found that the ice breaks 
markably easy when thus lifted from the water. 
four inches thick is broken in this way with 
little necessary increase of power. 

FROM UPPER CANADA, 

Oar private advices from Toronto are to Wedo¢ 
day last. At 9 o’clock on that day General Surux 
Lanp was BANISHED FOR LIFE, to New S 
Wales. 

It was the prevailing opinion at Toronto, on W 
nesday last, that there would be no farther executic 
except perhaps of Generel Theller, and opinic 
were about equally divided, as to the fate of thati 
dividval, between death and banishment. 

Mr. John G. Parker had pleaded guilty, and thr 
himself upon the court for mercy ; it is feared by 
friends, that he will be among those who will be b 
ished to New South Wales. 

On the 12th tho court was occupied with the ti 
of Dr. Hunter, who was finally acquitted. 

A case of some interest was decided last week! 
the Circuit Court of the United States for the i 
trict of New Jersey, Judge Baldwin presiding. 
citizen of Maryland having discovered one of 
runaway slaves near Salem, had her arrested 
taken to that place, with the intention of proving 
property, when six of the rost respectable citiz! 
interfered and took her by force from his custody. # 
then brought an action of trespass against them, 
laid his damages at ten thousand dollars, Mes# 
Southard and Green argued the cause for the plainti 
and Messrs. Frelinghuysen and Jeffers for the ¢ 
fendants. ‘I'he jury found all the defendants gui 
and assessed the damages at one thousand dollars. 
motion was made for a new trial, which the Co 
have taken time to deaide at a special term in July: 

The New York papers state that arrangeme! 
have been made by the Bank of England, in conte 
ion with Messrs. Baring, Brothers & Co., and } 
James G. King of New York, to send Messrs. F 
Ward & King one million sterling in specie, with 
view to aid the Benks i in resuming specie paymen 
One hundred th Pp Is have already arrive? 

The Wheeling Times of Thursday last say 
« There is a fine stage of water in the river, and 
eral arrivals and departures of boats daily, net 
which are well freighted, either here or at 
burgh.” 

The body of an unknown man, about forty 
of age, whose death was caused by intemperance, 
found on Monday morning in a stable adjoining 
horse market in Juniper street, 
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across the Atlantic is no longer an Experiment, bul 
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